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** YOU MUST NOT THINK THAT IF PHILIP LEIGH WRRE MARRIED TO ANOTHER WOMAN, THSRY WOULD BE ANY 


THE CHOICE SHE MADE 
By the gg oe Seok <p ot Sopa coal 
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CHAPTER I, 


was certainly no valid 
‘reason why the neighbours. of 
Mrs. Baldwin's should inquire 
80 go errepel into re pedi- 

sasat Ae social stat . 
inl free, us, and occupa 


ti = ew parlour lodgers at No. 
8 ; nevertheless, they did 










Next Week: A MAN OF SORROWS: A Fascinating Story. 


HATRED E§ MY MBART TO HER,”’ BALD VERA. 


so inquire, and justified their curiosity on | rail and ’bus’’); and tho lodgers were for 
the ground that these two young ladies did | the most part clerks, persons engaged in 
not conduct themselves with the circum- | the less remunerative walks of literature, 
spection and propriety which the inhabi- | and the like—respectable people, no doubt, 
tants of Caldwell Street had a right to | but hardly entitling Caldwell Street to 
expect. pride itself on its pre-eminent virtue. 

Not that Caldwell Street presented todis-| But curiosity must always have an excuse, 
interested spectators an aspect commen-/and the truth was that Mrs. Baldwin's 
surate with the high pretensions of the | neighbours were solely exercised concern- 
dwejlers therein. | ing the aforesaid parlour lodgers, and would 

It was a narrow, dingy, monotonous | not have been half so indignant for the 
street in Kensington, ten minutes’ walk | jonour of Caldwell Street if they could 
from the Metropolitan Railway Station, and | have dis¢overed who they were and by what 
an equal distance from the main road | means they lived.’ 

(enabling the twenty-five lodging-house| On the former point Mrs. Baldwin prob- 
keepers who inhabited that number out of | ably knew no more than anybody else in the 
its’ forty-six houses to advertise their | street; but on the latter point she could, 
apartments in the daily papers as ‘‘ close to ' no doubt, have enlightened her neighbours, 
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had she chosen so to do. She, however, 
preferred to maintain a dignified silence. 

She knew nothing about them. They came 
and went as they chose. They were ladies, 
and always treated her (Mrs. Baldwin) as 
ladies should, and paid their rent regular. 
She had too much to do to worry herself 
over other folk's business—which last home- 
thrust, generally silenced for the time, at 
any rate, the indiscreet questioner. 

Certainly the Misses Grahame (their name 
had become public property in Caldwell- 
street within a few days of their residence 
at.No. 8)kept very irregular hours. The tall 
one, especially, was seldom home before 
twelve o’clock—sometimes much later—and 
admitted herself to the house with a latch- 
key. The light in the parlour window had 
been seen burning more than once at 2 A.M. 

These facts were bad enough, without 
addition or embellishment ; but it is need- 
less to state that additions and embellish- 
ments were too numerous to mention; and 
the different employments of Mrs. Baldwin's 
lodgers would have filled, if printed, a third 
of a newspaper column. 

Mrs. Green, next door, maintained that 
they were ‘‘ professionals of some sort ;”’ 
and she thought the “ tall one’ looked very 
fast. She wouldn't like her daughter to look 
so impudent and dress ‘in that style.’ 
But Mrs. Green’s opinions were too vaguely 
expressed to carry much weight; and the 
mystery, therefore, remain a mystery 
8 


“There is the light in that parlour 
window still, and it’s gone twelve this ten 
minutes!’’ said Mrs. Thompson, over the 
way, pausing to look through. the staircase 
window on her way up to bed. ‘‘I suppose 
one of ’ems out. I wonder Mrs. Baldwin 
keeps ’em! But, then, she never did care 
who she ‘ad in ’er ’ouse.”’ 

“They're rummy, them two,’’ assented 
Mary Jane, the maid-of-all work, rubbing 
her sleepy eyes with her red fist. I’ve ’eard, 
say as they belongs to the Oxford. 

** Not they! They'd be better off, a long 
way, if they did!” returned Mrs. Thomp- 
son. .‘*Girls earns lots at them music- 
halls."’ 

‘“Wish I was in one, then, I do,” mut- 
tered Mary Jane, as she stumbled upstairs 
after her mistress, “‘stid of slavin’ away 
from mornin’ till night, and gettin’ more 
kicks than ‘alfpence !’’ 

Mrs. Thompson was right in her assertion 
about the remunerative nature of music-hall 
singing. A dingy parlour in dingy Caldwell- 
street would have been far beneath the 
dignity of ladies engaged on the stage of 
the Oxford. In the theatrical profession, as 
in many others, those who walk on the 
higher planes must be content to see the 
greater portion of the loaves and fishes fall 
to the share of those whose gifts and aw 
quirements least deserve recognition. 

Possibly the present single occupant of 
Baldwin's parlour was pondering over this 
unequal balance of affairs, which has 
puzzled many a wiser head than Doris 
Grahamo's, for she was looking very grave 
and meditative, and sighed two or three 
times in the course of ten minutes, passing 
one thin well-shaped hand slowly over the 
other the whilst. Doris was about twenty- 
six, and very pretty, with a broad, intelli- 
gent brow, clear soft brown eyes, and a 
sensitive mouth—in repose, a very sad 
mouth. She was clothed in a well-worn 
black stuff dress, but the dress was fashion- 
ably made; and the lace collar and cuff 
the dainty brooch and flower pinned on the 
left shoulder indicated a certain attention 
to externals which is very far removed from 
vanity, and belongs, indeed, to a refined 
temperament. 

This refinement—a precious legacy of 
birth and culture, of which poverty cannot 


| to have!’ aaid Doria, retorning ber cister’s 





deprive its fortunate posessors—had made 
itself perceptible even in a soil so uncon- 
genial as that of an average second-rate 
lodging-house parlour. Little enough could 
be done, one might well believe, to soften 
the harshness of the horsehair covered 
chairs, green drugget, green moreen cur- 
tains, brotyn wail paper, and black marble 
mantel-piece, surmounted by a small black- 
framed pier-glass ; but there were flowers 
in the grim-looking jars on the mantel- 
piece—flowers in a gracefully shaped vase 
on the centre table, books on a side table 
and on the top.of one of the corner cup- 
boards (the parlour did not boast even a 
a chiffonfere), a blue satin-linen work 
basket on a ohair near Doris, and some 
photographs in velvet frames on the mantel- 

lece. e flowers were cheap, the pretty 
a on the table was cLeap; but good taste 
can do more with sixpence than vulgarity 
with six guineas, and in the result the grim 
little parlour seemed to wear a new face. 
It leoked exceedingly cosy just now, for 
supper was spread on the table; a teapot 
stood invitingly ready to be filled, and a 
kettle whistling cheggily on the -trivet 
before a fire rippling all over with many 
little flames, seemed qnite willing to fulfil 
its share in the programme. 

From time to time Doris Grahame. glanced 
at the sufall clock in 4he centre of the 
mantel-piece, and yx t pointed to the 
quarter-past twelve ghe,sighed onee more, 
and muttered. “ Another.twenty Minhas, I 
suppose: How late they keep her!” 

She rose as she spoke, and raantng 40 the’ 
table, lifted the teapot and pul St in the: 
fender fo waarm it through; and a# she} 
walked you Bod fan that out mae lame— 
not lame enongh to needs thor even a 
wtiek, ‘but so Ralting 4s her t that, in: 
all prohability, prolonged exertion in walk-. 
ing, or long standi reat 
suflering, and in time reader the nether 
limbs entirely nselegs. ; 

Doris had just resumed her seat by the 
fire in the one arm-chair the room contained 
when the sound of a quick, light step in the 
street made her half start up again, and a: 
bright flush of pleasure rose to her pale’ 
cheeks. The step paused at the street door, 
a latchkey was softly inserted ,he door was 
almost noiselessly opened and closed again 
as gently, and bolted up securely ; then the 
parlour door opened, and a tall, young girl 
in a long fur-lined cloak and velvet hat 
came in, and, running straight up to the 
arm-chair, knelt down and put her arms 
round Doris, kissing ber fondly. 

‘* Yon dear old pet!’’ she said earnestly, 
‘* have you been awfully moped? But I 
couldn’t help it, you know, and I shall be 
later still soon, I daresay! Am I nota Job's 
comforter ? '’ 

Pty ype orden indie daager nnd 


caress. “No, I wasn't exaetly moped, 
dear! Iam too used to being alone: but 
of course, I wanted you te come home. Now, 
off with your things and I will make the 
tea.”’ 

The younger girl—she was the junior by 
three years—rose to her feet and throwing 
the mantel and hat on a chair, proceeded to 
cut some bread, while Doris made the tea. 

There was scarcely more than a family 
likeness between these two ‘sisters, and 
their characters were in many respects as 
dissimilar as their personal appearance. The 
younger girl was taller by fally half-a-head 
than her sister, and of slender proportions ; 
her movements were peculiarly graceful, 
and had the freedom scarcely ever found 
among school-trained young ladies, who are 
taught not to guide but to suppress nature, 
and consequently to move like automatons. 

A dark, clear, somewhat pale complexion, 


ng would produce great : 


| you had been as‘much accustom 


a 





the latter feature denoting a very resolute 
will—large brilliant hazel eyes, and 3 qua:- 
tity of short, curly chestnut hair were the 
distinguishing characteristics of the secon: 
Miss Grahame, forming «# combination of 
unusual attraction. 

Perhaps from the very narrow point of 
view. of British respectability—than which 
nothing is more starch and strait—this 
young person deserved to be called ‘* fast,”’ 
that is, she bore herself with a certain 
independence, and looked as if she feared 
nobody, and was perfectly able to take caro 
of herself. A hiful observer would 
have read in herdemeanour nothing deroga- 
tory. She was without.doubt, a lady, and 
there was no suggestion of boldness or 
forwardness in her countenance ; but you 
would have imagined her to be what she was 
in fact, an actress, therefore accustomed 
to publicity, and not at all likely to be 
easily abashed. ; 

** You can guess what kept me to-night,”’ 
she said, cutting the bread swiftly and 
neatly while she talked. ‘‘ We are to have 
the new piece on the thirtieth. It was 
only decided yesterday, and they must 
needs make us go through the first act to- 
night, which I call too bad.”’ : 

“So do I. IT hope you have a good part. 
What is it, Vera?’’ A tins 

*T will AOF : mu atsupper. Pretty 
well, and ; mei Bicttes-perfect in the 
first two (by ®hyrsday morning—the 
call .is for eleven o'clock. There is one 
re won't like in my part, Doris—a 


A : is t, and I wonder you 
are go fond of dancing on the stage! I could 
not et?” 
Yes, you coyld!’’ said Vera, laugh- 

--more to,hide a look of pain that came 
suddenly over her face than because she 
felt particnlarly disposed for lau org ih 
to as 
J have; it really is very delightful, too. 
Sometimes when I am coming home and 
hear an organ playing a quick measure | 
can hardly ~oe my feet still! Don’t scold 
me, dear ; you know I always was a scape- 
grace!”’ . 3 

“You a scapegrace, Vera!’ Doris 
broke off.abruptly, and bent over the tea- 
pot as if ,eq very close attention ; 
but Vera did not seem to notice anything. 

She drew her chair to the table, and 
pels, MB. book out of her pocket, re- 
markéd,— 


“I think the new piece will be a good 
one. The dialogue is bright, and in the 
first act there is plenty .of ‘ go.’- We shall 
go right through the four acts on Thursday. 
f have some capital speeches. ‘Tis the 
best part I’ve had yet.” : 

**T am so glad”’ said Doris, who by this 
time had recovered herself. ‘‘ Who is the 
writer of the piece? ”’ 

** A young author—unknown to fame, who 
hides his identity under a pseudonym. They 
say he is backed by some rich fellow ; and 
they say, also, that this rich fellow is not 
unlikely to become the proprietor of the 
Athenian. ‘Tis time something was done 
to restore prosperity, for the management 
is dropping money pretty fast.’’ 

** Who is this rich fellow, Vera? Do you 
know? ”’ 

‘*No, and I don’t think anyone at the 
theatre does—not even Sam Haynes, who 
knows everything. If he does know he 
chooses to hold his tongue."’ 

** Well, I hope someone will ap as the 
good Samaritan,’’ said Doris. ‘‘for if the 
Athenian comes to grief you will come to 
grief with it.’’ 

‘*Y shall get work somewhere, I dare 
say,”’ returned Vera ; “ but I would much 










an oval face, a delicate nose and mouth— 


rather be at the Athenian. I don’t want to 
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leave London, and there would not be much 
chance for me now at any London house.’’ 

Doris had taken up the book which Vera 
had laid down on the table, and was glanc- 
ing through it; bat her remark showed that 
she was not inattentive to her sister. 


“ Of coursé it is best to remain in London, 
if possible; bat if you could get a good 
part with a travelling company it might be 
a capital thing for you.”’ 

‘No such luck for me, my dear. The 
duffers get all the good parts nowadays ; 
but, never mind, I shall make a living, and 
plenty of people can’t even do that.” 

‘*T wish I eould,”’ said Doris, with a heavy 
sigh, ‘* then——” 

She checked herself, bit her lips, and 
rising from the table (they had finished 
supper by this time), limped to her former 
place by the fire, and sat down without 
another word. 

Vera looked at her for a moment, with 
again that expression of pain on her fea- 
tures that had appeared before; but this 
time itdid not pass away. She rose slowly, 
and standing on the rug before her sister, 
but turning her eyes to the blaze, said 
quietly,— 

“You know I did not mean anything but 
a generalisation when I spoke just now, 
Doris ; and you ought to crush that feeling 
which made you exclaim. It is not just of 
yourself——"” 

‘Put yourself in my place, Vera,’”’ said 
Doris, half pleadingty. ‘* Would not you 
feel as Ido?”’ 

“If I had your place, with my disposi- 
tion,’’ replied the other, ‘I should rebel 
because it is my nature to protect rather 
than to be protected—to give rather than 
to receive. -L ought to have been a man— 
that is, if the theory holds good that a 
woman, to be truly feminine, must. prefer 
dependense to. independence.” 

“T don’t think so!” exclaimed Doris, 
warmly. ‘No one could be more truly 
womanly than you are, though you have a 
man's strength of purpose ; but it is not so 
much my dependence on you that makes me 
often Lge ves You know why it is—forgive 
me. -I ve been silent, as you wished, 
about it ; but I said just one word too much, 
and made it worse by breaking off, so it is 
no use trying to hide my thought from you.” 

_“T wish ae hadn't the thought,’’ said 
Vera, still looking ‘into the fire; ‘‘ but I 
have known all along that you never quite 
gave it up. I don't pretend to say that I 
suffered nothing in parting from Philip 
Leigh ; but I believe I am happier as I am, 
and I ain quite suré we should not have 
agreed well together. We might not have 
actually quarrelled, but you may be miser- 
able enough without a sharp word spoken 
from one year’s end to another.” 

_ ‘You are painting the picture in broad 
lines of grey and black to comfort me, Vefa,”’ 
said her sister. 

“‘To comfort you I am speaking the truth 
—tr to show you that though it was for 
your sake I chose my path apart from his, 
it has turned out best for myself. Of 
course, I did not think so at first, but I have 
been able to consider things more calmly 
since. It would be of no use my marrying 
& man who expected me to merge my indi- 
viduality in his. I could not do it if I 
would. I have fought my own way through 
the world almost from childhood, and it is 
too late now to tell me that I am to have no 
separate existence, no world, no thought 
beyond the horizon of the fireside! ” 

“But, Vera—are you just? Philip did 
not ask that ?’’ 

“He did in effect, if not in words. I am 
to conform to his prejudice against theat- 
Tical life; and while IT sit darning stockings 
you may be wanting bread. His wife, for- 
Sooth, must not appear on the stage, 
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Fc iy maybe, he could not fill the gap 
his wife's idleness would leave; and then, 
because Iam too wise for the blind faith 
men always expect, yet so seldom satisfy— 
too wise to believe that he would never feel 
the recoil of his own folly—he thinks that 
I do not love him. No, if a woman loves a 
man one must give up tke whole world to 
him—be as wax in his hands, to mould as 
he will; one shape to-day, another to- 
morrow. And he will give her—what he 
er for which she must be duly grate- 


“Vera! Vera!’’ cried Doris, earnestly, 
* don’t talk in that bitter, reckless style. 
You donot feel half that you say.’’ 


“Tdo. I wish that I felt it less. I wish— 
sometimes, at any rate—that I could live in 
the fool's paradise of ‘sweet seventeen.’ 
But how is that possible? —You cannot 
return from knowledge to ignorance. You 
eannot trample the life out of experience, 
obliterate seven years from the page of 
your existence. In my career one learns 
wisdom quickly, and perhaps some illusions 
are destroyed earlier and more completely 
than one could wish. But that cannot be 
helped, can it ?”’ 

‘*T suppose not,’’ said Doris, sorrowfally. 
“You are younger than I am, but you seem 
twenty years my senior in worldly wisdom. 
Yet all the while you speak so severely of 
Philip, you love him.”’ 

Vera did not change colour. 
swered in the same manner,— 

**T never denied it; but I can still sec 
that he andl are better apart. He said so 
much himself, and he has‘evidently not 
altered his mind.’’ She turned suddenly, 


She an- 


and meet her sister's wistful, tearful 
gaze, took atient face between her twe 
hands, and , in a new tone, and with a 


bright amile, “never fret for me, Doris, 
dear! I shall never repine while there is 
work to be done, and you are here to 
welcome me when I return from it. A busy 
life leaves ane no time to sit down and 
weep beneath the willow, and lacking the 
time you lear to lack the inclination.”’ 

Doris responded to her sister’s kiss 
faintly and in silence ; and as Veraturned to 
the table and began removing the supper 
things the eyes of the eldest girl followed 
her with a searching perplexed look. 

Vera often puzzled her. She could not 
quite comprehend this nature whose tides 
of thought and feeling ran so wide and deep. 
she wondered sometimes if Vera’s almost 
cynical philosophy was so good a friend to 
her as it, seemed to be, and yet the young 

had never openly manifested any 
profound grief at the destruction of her 
ho with regard to Philip Leigh. 
dit be that, although she certainly 
loved him, the depths of her nature were 
still unstirred, and as time passed on she 
was beginning to feel this truth, although, 
= — too vague for conscious recogni- 
tion 

Doris herself would have been capable of 
the self-sacrifice involved in giving up the 
man she loved for the sake of a paramount 
duty ; but the sacrifice would have probably 
cust her her life. Neither her mental nor her 
physical fibre was strong enough to resist 
the wrenching asunder of ties, which, once 
formed, would be, to her, indispensable. 

Her character was purely and distinctly 
womanly. She could not stand alone. She 
must lean on, cling to someone, and she 
had found her need in her younger sister, 
Vera. . 

But such a nature as this could scarcely— 
however loving and sympathetic-——under- 
stand the far more complex character of 
the strong-willed, self-reliant woman, who 
could suffer aud give no sign, and could 
smile and jest when it would seem she onght 
to weep, 





ee = , — —< —— — —— 


Doris, of necessity, shut out from much 
intercourse with her kind, had jittle data 
upon which to form her ideas of Vera's feel- 
ings save her knowledge or conjecture of 
what her own would be in similar circum- 
stances. , 

While fully aware that Vera and herself 
were very dissimilar, she did not dissect 
this truth, and, in effect, though not ad- 
mittedly, she measured Vera by herself. 
Small marvel that the younger sister re- 
maimed an enigma to the elder. 

Vera's domestic task was soon completed, 
and then she turned again to Doris. 

“Come, wy dear,” said she, brightly. ** It 
is time you were in bed. I will come 
presently. I must touch my dress a bit for 
to-morrow night. Ono of the girls said it 
looked shabby, and so it does.” 

** Let me do it for you, Vera? ”’ 

‘¢ Certainly not,’’ was the decided reply. 
‘*You slave away enough at my dresses. We 
shall both have to ply the needle vigorously 
for the new picce—there are three dresses, 
and all expensive. Sam Haynes ought te 
have given me more money or something 
towards my dresses; but, of course, he 
thinks the ‘splendid opportunity,’ as he 
called it, as good as three pounds per week 
extra. I don’t agree witb him.’’ 

‘* Mercenary girl,” said Doris, smiling, as 
she rose, but immediately adding, *‘ you 
know I am only joking; it is not of your 
self you are thinking. You never do think 
of yourself, Vera.’’ 

‘* More than you imagine. Now, no more 
flattery. Go to bed, like a good child.”’ 

She opened the door.and went before her 
sister with the chamber candle into the ad- 
joining room where they slept. 

Then, after promising to do her work as 
quickly as possible, Vera returned to the 
pariour, taking with her the stage dress that 
required her skill: and, sitting down by 
the fire, she commenced her task. 


CHAPTER Il. 


For some moments the needle flew rapidly 
through the fabric that rested on Vera's ' 
knee, and tumbled in glossy folds on the - 
rug; but more than once there was an 
ominous quiver of the firm lips, and pre- 
sently the deft hand- flagged a little; but 
with a half frown, as if vexed at her own 
weakness, the girl pulled herself together, 
and went on with her work in a kind of 
desperate manner, fighting against the 
thronging thoughts that the very effort to 
chase away appeared to invest with greater 
persistency ; but needlework—which leaves 
the niind untrammelled to wander where it 
listeth—and utter solitude are the worst 
conditions for gaining a victory over unwel- 
come thoughts, and this time Vera was con- 
quered. 

The needle ceased—the glittering stage 
dress slipped to the ground; and down on 
her knee went her face, hidden in her hands, 
her whole frame shaking with passionate, 
but silent weeping, for she was mindful of 
her sister in the next room. 

And though the effort to suppress all 
so.nd cost her actual physical as well 
as mental pain, she struggled bravely and 
successfully for at Jeast so much self-com- 
mand. 

It was not often the brave-hearted girl 
gave way like this. She would not, even in 
private, indulge ‘the luxury of woe”’ lest 
such indulgence should weaken her power 
of self-control, and so she might, in Doris’s 
presence, betray herself. 

In her condemnation of Philip Leigh she 
had given utterance in the main to her real 
feelings—somewhat coloured, consciously, 
for Doris' sake ; unconsciously, from the not 
unnatural bitterness her lover’s conduct 
had provoked. 








But Vera was not a woman to love lightly 
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and though she had the moral to 
make a sacrifice for the of 


great 
duty, she trod her heart underfoot in} 


doing it. But this Doris, if she could hel 
it, should never know: ; ° 

She was too clear-sighted to affect indiffe- 
rence with regard to Philip Leigh. 

Doris would see through such a trans- 
a subterfuge. The tone she adopted 
eft Doris just in the position we have de- 
seribed — puzzled, but hoping that her 
sister’s happiness was not really very 


deeply involved, and that in time the wound. 


would heal. 


How true it is that those nearest and 
dearest to us are often the least capable of 
understanding us. 

If Vera Grahame was too independent, let 
the circumstances of her life plead for her ; 
for she had early been called upon to bear 
the whips and stings of outrageous fortune, 
ca to work hard for others as well as her- 
self. 

The father of these two girls, Doris and 
Vera Grahame, had been a clergyman, a 
curate in a crowded London parish. 

_ He was well born, and had some rich rela- 
tions, but the brazen and the earthenware 
pot followed the inevitable course, and the 
earthenware pot was left to struggle with 
a sickly wife and two children, one of whom 
was lame from her birth ; and the rich rela- 
tions were best pleased that ‘‘ dear Walter’’ 


did not care about being invited to dinner’ 


parties and the like. 

It is very awkward to have at your table 
a man in a shabby coat, obviously a gentie- 
man, whom you can neither ignore nor pet- 
ronise. For ‘‘dear Walter’ was too proud 
to accept patronage. To bo “let alone 
severely” is but tho netural fate of « poor 
relation, and a man of the world will always 
regard the inevitable with serene philos- 
ophy; but only a sycophant will endure to 
be patronised, and Mr. Grahame preferred 
a shabby coat to shabby conduct. 

Doris and Vera grew from infancy to child- 
hood in the hard, but in many respects 
salutary school of poverty — ‘‘ genteel 
poverty,’’ the harshest form of that never 
agreeable, though in goody goody books, 
and nowhere else, picturesque condition of 
existence. 

‘‘ What will become of the children ?’’ 
was the ever recurring question that per- 
plexed Mr. Grahame and his wife more than 
all their other troubles. Doris would never 
be able to work for herself. Physically and 
mentally she was unfitted to cope with the 
world ; but Vera had ‘‘ spirit enough for 
all the family put together,’’ as the one 
servant of the modest household waa wont 
to declare., 

Even as a baby the younger sister fought 
Doris’s battles as well as her own, and when 
they grew older Vera's independence of 
character came out in very strong relief. 

Gentle Doris loved parish work, taught in 
the schools, and helped to make clothes for 
the poor; but Vera showed a more worldly 
turn of mind. She would study Latin with 
her father, and learn music diligently ; but 
she disliked needlework heartily, and only 
did what she was obliged to do. She stardily 
ignored Dorcas Clubs, and declared that 
even when she was old enough she wonld 
not teach in the Sunday-scoool. 

In seeret this young person indulged a 
taste of which none in the house except 
Doris had any ideas. Shakespeare’s plays 
were her chief delight in literature, and 
she would spend hours poring over them in 
a remote garret, given up to the childrenas 
a play-room. 

In this garret also were enacted sundry 
seenes, with Doris for audience, and some- 
times as an assistant. Vera fully intended, 
in those days, to astonish the town as Juliet, 
and at no very distant period to show a 











wondering public how little it had- hitherto 
juaipdohandad the character of Lady Mac- 


Doris used to smile at those aspirations, 
and say that no one would hear of Vera 
going on the stage, and then Vera settled 

er lips together, and held her tongue. Not 
even to Doris did she breath her determina- 
tion to make her living as an actress. 

Doris ‘was fifteen and Vera twelve when 
their mother died. After this their father 
began visibly to fail. It was then that 
Vera one day betook herself surreptitiously 
to the —— Théatre, and asked for the 
ballet-master. Her request was granted, 
and the ballet-master noting her beauty and 
grace, and also her refined air and weil- 
worn apparel, asked her what she wanted. 

Vera,’without giving any names, stated 
her case. Suppose she wanted employment, 
would he give it her? She could dance ; 
she could learn paris. Would she do in the 
pantomime? The ballet-master tested her, 
and fouud that she danced so well that he 
asked her wonderingly who had taught her. 
No one, she said ; she loved it, and used to 
practice it by herself. Then she reeited, 
and he nodded his head approvingly. 

‘* IT have nothing for you now,”’ said he; 
**but come to me in another month, when 
we are getting ready for the pantomime, 
and I will give you something todo. There's 
money in you, my dear !’’ 

And Vera retired, triumphant, and pur- 
sued her secret studies more diligently than 
ever. 

Another two years went by, and Mr. Gra- 
heme died — quite suddenly. A distant 
relation appeared and buried the Rev. 
Walter Grahame with strict oconomy. 
“Next, he grumblingly considered the future 
of the children. 

Doris, of course, must be a@ governess; 
and Vera? Then Vera spoke out.. 

‘* Doris,’’ said she, ‘* can be a governess 
till I am able to keep her; but she is not 
going to remain a governess. lam going 
on the stage!” 

Vera had thrown down a bombshell! A 
terrible explosion followed ; but she stood 
her ground like a rock. 

‘*No, Iam veryignorar “’shesaid. “I 
know very little about the 5..ze; but any- 
thing is better than charity! You don’t 
want to help me from kindness, but only to 
prevent me doing what you fancy will dis- 
grace you. You would put me away in the 
country to besome old lady’s drudge ; there 
would be no danger then of my disgracing 
you. You only buried my father for shame’s 
sake, not for kindness ! I don’t want your 
charity! Wherever you put me I should 
run away! Ihave made up my mind long 
ago, and [ shali not alter it! You need not 
trouble about getting a, situation for Doris ; 
the rector has promised to do that.’’ 

There was clearly no doing anything with 
Vera. She was pronounced ungrateful, in- 
solent, headstrong, contumacious. 

She set those firm lips of hers together> 
and went straight to her friend the ballet- 
master, who forthwith engaged her as a fairy 
for the approaching Christmas pantomime 
at a salary of ten shillings a week. 

Of course, Miss Vera Grahame—or, as 
she ealled herself professionally, Vera 
Gray—found life behind the scenes any- 
thing but fairyland. But she persevered 
steadily in the line she had chosen; and 
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when she rose to the dignity of twenty 
shillings a week she wrote for Doris to 
leave her situation (poor Doris was a nur. 
po” governess on twelve pounds per year 
and ‘‘ Christian privileges ’’) to come and 
live with her. 

Doris, miserable as she was, would have 
hesitated before consenting to be a burden 
on her brave young sister; but Vera’s life 
was a perilous one, and her sister could 
make for her what no one <lse could—a 
home. 

It was a “‘ third pair back ’’ in a street in 
Soho for nearly a year, but it was a home, 
nevertheless ; and Doris and Vera had many 
a merry evening, over no more- dainty fare 
than tea and bread, butter not always 
forming a portion of the repast. 

Of course, Vera might have done much 
better for herself and Doris in a worldly 
point of view, as many of her companions 
who wore sealskin, and rode in broughams, 
though their earnings were the same as her 
own, were not slow to tell her. But the 
girl was never tempted to follow their 
cynical counsels, and so failed to fulfil the 
— prognostications of her angry rela- 
tives. 

Of course Vera, being handsome and 
gifted, ought to have gone forward in her 
profession in great bounds; but the thea- 
trical career of reality and that of fiction— 
as too frequently depicted—bear but a faint 
resemblance to each other. $ 

Vera had no legitimate interest, and de- 
clined to avail herself of the only other kind 
of interest open to her; consequently she 
found her path a very uphill one, and was 
agein and over for women in 
every respect her inferior. ‘ 

But she struggled on valiantly, if often 
disheartened, never despairing. At any 
rat®, she could make a living, if she could 
not reach the height of her earlier aspira- 
tions: 

She often laughed now at her ambitious 
decams of Juliet and Lady Macbeth ; but in 
her secret heart she had not quite given 
them up. --*~ : 

It was while pleying at. Manchester, as 
the heroine of a comedietta, that Vera met 
Philip Leigh. 

The girl was barely twenty ; Leigh about 
ten years older. He was a writer, already 
of some repute, but like a good many 
authors, not so well off in a pecuniary point 
of view as the public who read his books 
imagined. Vera, who never troubled her 
busy clever head about love and lovers, did 
not. imagine when night after night Mr. 
Leigh came to the theatre that she herself 
was the attraction, and when, one night, 
while she was at supper with the stage- 
manager and his wife, he came in and was 
introduced to her, she thought him very 
handsome and agreeable, and told Doris on 
her return home that he was the most 
pleasant man she had ever met. He talked 
to her as if he had common sense, and not 
as if nonsense and compliments were all 
that a woman—especially if an actress—-was 
capable of comprehending. 

** Perhaps,” said Doris, smiling, ‘‘ he found 
you even more agreeable than you found 
him ?” 

‘* Doris | absurd !'’ replied Vera, staring. 
‘*I hope he does not, because it would be 
no use if he did!”’ 

Doris abstained from seeking an elucida- 
tion of this somewhat enigmatical asser- 
tion; she kept her own counsel, and her 
conjecture proved correct. Vera had been 
in the habit of.considering herself so 
entirely Doris’s property that she was 
sincerely distressed when she discovered 
that her sister's empire was being invaded, 
and when, one day, Philip Leigh asked her 
to be his wife, she was, though hardly 
unprepared for his prayer, somewhat 
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startled, nevertheless, and felt as if an 
affirmative answer would be a kind of 
treason to Doris, even though it should not 
involve separation from her sister. This 
she could not for a moment contemplate, 
and she told her lover so, when he had per- 
suaded her (no very difficult task) that 
Doris would not object to his sharing the 
heart she herself had hitherto monopolised. 
“T never dreamed of such a separation, 
my Vera.”’ Leigh said, smiling. ‘ Doris 
would live with us. I am not rich—far 
from it, but I have enough for us three.” 
Vera started at thesé words, and a cloud 
fell en her brow. 
* Philip,’’ she said quickly. ‘‘I could 
not give up my profession—anot yet.” 
Leigh was a very proud man, and though 
he had-no abstract prejudice against the 
as a professson had always declared 
his wife, if he married: an actress, should 
never have his consent to remain in the 


tre. 

“‘Ohild !”’ he said gravely, ‘‘ you could not 
imagine that I would. allow my wife to 
continue on the stage. It would be impos- 
sible, and quite unnecessary.” 

‘*Why impossible? And it might be 
very necessary. Philip.” said the girl, 
growing paler while she spoke, but speak- 


ing resolutely. ‘‘ My first duty is to Doris. 


That is a tie of inheritance, any other tie is 
formed by my own free will, and must not 
clash with that primary duty. -When«we 
speak of the present we must ignore the 
future. You know what I mean. What you 
have will suffice now, but there may come 
a time when--when.”’ her-head dropped, 
her voice fell, ‘‘ there will be others to 
think of, and you may be no richer then 
than you are now.”’ 

** Vera !do you think thatI could grudge 
08 anything, while I have bread to give 

er ” 

‘*The bread might be Jacking, Philip, 
and Doris must not want. She is mine—my 
care—a sacred charge; and, be the cost 
what it may, I must cling to her. You 
might never regard her as a burden—you 
might be willing to see your own wife want, 
that she might be supplied (bat would 
you?). Yet how would she feel? Put 
yourself in her place, and answer the ques- 
tion. My earnings keep us both in comfort, 
if not in luxury. We are never in debt. If, 
when 1 become your wife, I leave the stage, 
I put my own happiness before, perhaps 
her very life. She is not'strong, like me; 
she cannot starve, It would kill her, as it 
killed my mother."’ 

leigh pleaded, reasoned, but all in vain. 
Vera remained obdurate. 

“You are asking me,"’ she said, “ to 
give up Doris's interests to a groundless 
prejadice ; but, unjust though you are, I 
should yield to your wish if I had only my- 
self to consider. I would take the risk, but 
I will not let Doris take it.’’ 

“You do not love me,” said Leigh, 
—a **or you could not reason like 

h ” 


“Perhaps,” returned Vera, quietly, ‘‘I 
do not love you, as men generally under- 
stand it when a woman is the giver, and a 
man the recipient. J do not give up any- 
thing and everything that my lover may 
choose to demand of me, while he will yield 
nothing. I do not sacrifice all independenes 
of thought and purpose at his bidding. I 
lo not merge my whole existence in his ; 
aud after I have been for years a thinking, 
active unit, suddenly sink into @ nonentity, 
an wnreasoning echo of a husband's 
opinions, or whims. I do not love you in 
that fashion ; and so, perhaps, I am an un- 
womanly woman. I cannot help that. I 
had to earn my bread, not to think whether 
that needfal process would render me 
attractive to men or not.’’ ; 
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** Vera, you gre cracl. If such a woman 
a8 you picture had been my ideal I should 
never have sought you. I ask but one sac- 
rifice, and you deny it me.”’ 

“* Yes,’’ cried thegirl, with flashing eyes, 
** You ask me to give up my career, to 
‘trample on what is to me « sacred duty, and 
because I refuse you, you believe I have no 
love for you. Irequire of you to give up a 
blind prejudice, and you €annot make the 
sacrifice. Whichof us two demands of the 
other the most? If your love can yield so 
little for my sake, we are best apart.’ 

* So be it,’ said Leigh, calmly, ‘‘It may 
be that. we have both made a mistake, and 
that, as you have said, we are best apart. 
Any man worthy the name would -rather 
that his wife did not work at all; but if 
there were need for it, I should not set my 
face against work not derogatory... The 
stage is derogatory. I could not suffer my 
wife to follow the theatre as a2 profession.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Vera, ** there is no more to 


be said. My resolve is inade, and nothing* 


will shake it, and I daresay -we sha) neither 
of us regret what has happened. I should 
never make an ideal wife. My life has not 
fitted me for idleness and domesticity. I 
should not be able to make you happy—at 
least, | am afraid so, I am sorry you‘ever 
met me; but regrets are of no use ‘now. 
Good-bye.”’ P 
Men rarely understand women,and Vera’s 
words and manner. throughout this inter- 
view, but especially her last speech, might 
well have puzzled the wisest of her own 


Bex. 

Certainly tho girl had not been very con- 
ciliatory. Her lover had provoked to 
haughty resentment a spirit as high and in- 
dependent as his own, and Vera had exerted 
all her powers to assume an indifference as 
far as possible from her real feelings. 

It could hardly cause surprise that Philip 
Leigh should be staggered, and begin to 
doubt whether the girl had not been play- 
ing. with him. 

hat she did not love him very fervently 
he fully believed at the moment, and his 
answer was to bid her farewell. 

** Yon areright,’’ he said. ‘‘ We have both 
made a mistake. Adieu!” 

So each went their separate way, and 
Philip Leigh left England, and Vera worked 
on, with resolute will and the frank smile 
= her lips, and an ever-aching heart within 

er. 

Three years had since that day 
when she gave up all for Doris's sake, and 
no sign came from Philip Leigh. 

Perhaps, the girl often thaught, and tried 
to wish—-but tried in vain—he had learnt 
to believe what he had untruly spoken in 
the heat of anger, that he had made a mis- 
take, and had ceased to regret their sepa- 
ration. - vi 

Then she would reproach herself with 
having been too haughty, and having held 
to her resolve with a needless show of in- 
dependence ; buty after all, nothing would 
probably have ed his determination 


save a supplicatory tone to which she would |. 


never stoop. Bass 

It was not in Vera’s nature to plead for 
justice as though it’were a favour, and she 
committed the usual error of a haughty 
temper, of forgetting the golden mean. 

And now she sat by her fire alone, weep- 
ing bitterly, Certainly, whatever change 
came over Philip Leigh’s feeling, she loved 
him the same as in the old time, which 
seemed so far away. 

It was foolish, she said to herself, to let 
her mental eyes dwell so much on a page 
that onght to be closed for ever—that was 
closed, save as a memory only; but strong 
feeling, once stirred, cannot be repressed 
by reasoning. 

If it be reaily folly or sin it is wisest not 
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to bring it too prominently before: the bar 
of conscience, and examine into its antece- 
dents and its present guilt; but to give the 
mind, by earnest work, something else to 
think about, and a healthy miné will in time 
gain the victory. 

But Vera was neither foolish nor, wicked, 
andif she had been judge of another case 
than her own, she would have vindicated 
that which she now condemned. 

It is the fault of self-controlled, strong- 
willed men and, women to’ be stern, even 
harsh censors of their own feelings, as it is 
of the weak aud morbid to be self-indulgent, 
though often hard on the real or supposed 
failings of others. 

Vera struggled to suppress her grief, and 
her sobs ceased at last, but more because 
she was thoroughly exhausted than because 
her own efforts were successful. 

She picked up the fallen dress and con- 
tinued her task, and ere long her swift and 
skilful needle had effected the desired 
transformation. 

When she stole softly into the bed-cham- 
ber Doris was already fast asleep, looking as 
peaceful as a child. 

Vera sighed as she turned away, wishing 
that she, too, could slecp that dreamless, 
untroubled sleep; wishing—but this was 
only for a mgment—that she had never met 
PhiJip Leigh. 

It might seem strange that this last wish 
was not an abiding one, for her love for 
Philip Leigh had brought her only sorrow, 
and would be an abiding grief throughout 
her life. 

Yet what man or woman in the like case 
does not say’in substance, if not in words, 
** Ich haben gelisbt und geliebt !’’ 

There is a grandeur, a pathos, a truth in 
those five words that cannot be surpassed 
or supplemented. 


CHAPTER III. 


THe rehearsals of the new piece at the 
Athenian went well, and ‘‘ Sam ’' Haynes, as 
he was familiarly called, the stage-manager, 
rubbed his hands and prophesied a * big 
go!’’ 

**We shall do, my dear,’’ said he, one 
morning to Vera. ‘ And you're first-rate. 
You are, indeed. I always had a good 
opinion of you, you know.”’ 

“You show your appreciation, Mr. 
Haynes,”’ replied Vera, laughing. ‘‘ When 
is the dress rehearsal ? ’’ 

** Dress rehearsal on Saturday. The cail 
for principals is for twelve ; but no need to 
tell you to be punctual—you always are.”’ 

** Punctuality is the soul of business,” 
quoted Vera. ‘* By-the-way, has anything 
more been heard of the rich man who is 
going to buy the Athenian ? ” 

Vera, as she asked this question, was lean- 
ing against one of the wings ; Sam Haynes 
stood near tipping a chair that had been used 
for some ‘‘ business ''’ during the rehearsal. 
He brought the chair down with a slap, and 
gave a knowing nod, two or three times re- 
peated before he slowly replied,— 

** Cer—tain—ly, my dear—something more 
has been heard of the rich man aforesaid. 
Between you and me and the gato-post, the 
bargain’s pretty well concluded, I suppose 
you are glad?’ : 

“Why, yes; for if the Athenian was 
closed my engagement would close also. | 
suppose the purchaser is going to make all 
sorts of improvements? Do you know his 
name now?’ 

‘* Leigh—Mr, Leigh’”’ 

Vera almost started, simply at the mer 
sound of the name; But Leigh was nm 
an uncommon name, so she merely ) 
marked,— 

“*T hope he won't meddle as theatre ; 
prietors so often do; and they seldom k 
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mach about the practical working of a 
theatre.” . 
“This fellow. knows a good deal, from 
what I hear. Mind your p’s and q’s at 
the dress rehearsal, for he is very likely to 
come,”’ 
_ “Is he?” ‘said Vera, indifferently. 
_" Mr.’ Haynes I must be off. Good- 
ay.’ 

And she departed, stopping on her way to 
purchase some dried tral as a. treat for 
Doris. Her heart felt lighter to-day than it 
had done for some time, for now that the. 
Athenian was secure from bankruptcy, she 
would probably be safe in her position in 
the theatre, for, at least, the remainder of 
the season. _~ 

It will be no cause for surprise that Vera 
did not say anything to her sister about the 
new proprietor of the Athenian. She knew 
that Doris would be sure to ask her if she 
had any news on the subject, and she pre- 
ferred to await that question. She shrank 
from uttering the name at all; but it would 
be so hard to say, ‘‘ Doris, the Athenian has 
been bought by a Mr. Leigh.” 

Doris’s start and quick look must be en- 
dured anyhow, and heartily Vera wished 
that her sister would have h presence 
of mind to take no notice ; but if pain must 
come, she would not meet it half-way. 

_The inevitable question came as the 
sisters sat down to “‘ high tea.’’ The re- 
hearsal had lasted from eleven to four, and 
Vera had consequently had to dispense with 
dinner or even luncheon—a common theatri- 
cal experience. So Doris bad provided a 
substantia! repast, to which, however, Vera 
did but seant justice. 

‘* Weil, Vera,’’ said Doris, presently. “‘ Is 
there any more news about the Athemian ?*’ 

Vera replied at once. 

“Yes ; Sam Haynes says the matter is as 
good as settled. A Mr. Leigh has bought 
the theatre."’ 

“Leigh!” repeated Doris quickly. ‘‘ Not 
~—~"’ she paused, blushing painfully ; but 
Vera did not seem to be moved by her 
sister’s involuntary exclamation. 

‘Not Philip Leigh,” she said, coolly, 
filling up the hiatus. ‘He is a poor author 
—not a millionaire.”’ 

““It was only the name!’ murmured 
Doris, half apologetically. : 

“‘As if Leighs were not as common as 
roses in June,”’ returned Vera with a curt- 
ness most rarein her. ‘ You read far too 
many novels, Doris.’’ 

“Strange things happen in real life, 
Vera.’’ 

‘Sometimes, not often. In novels and 
melos. (melodramas) the hero goes away 
poor, and comes back with a fortune, made 
in some incomprehensible fashion ; and his 
first task on returning home is to seek out 
the heroine, who is a needlewoman, or 
something of that sort, and marry her. In 
real life the hero seldom makes a fortune, 
or if he does, he takes care to leave the 
neediewoman to her ‘ honest toil’ and her 
garrett. She brazen pot and the earthen 
pot cannot float together.’’ 

“* Vera, you are an incorrigible cynic.’’ 

‘There is nothing like adversity, Doris, 
dear, for washing away the rose tints of 
existence. JI wish, as I said to, you the 
other night that I could see with other 
eyes than my own. I should never want to 
be blindly credulous, I see no advantage in 
that; but I would like sometimes, at any 
rate, to be more trusting—to have more 
faith in my kind. Not that the feeling lasts, 
for, after all, there is no sense in seeking a 
fool’s paradise |."’ 

** But is trust a fool’s paradise, Vera ?"’ 

‘* Perfect, all embracing trust—yes. How 
can you so regard any human being ? Where 
there is imperfection there is always the 
liability to fail.” 





“ hve there no exceptions to your mile ?* 

‘* Only one—you, Doris. You may smile, 
bet .you are not like other people. The 
world has had no chance to spoil you; so it 
is not only my love for you that influences 


“Tt is very good of you to think so highly 
of me, Vera; but | wish—I wish you had 
made another exception.”’ > 

“1 could not do that truthfully, Doris. 1 
do not trust Philip Leigh as I do you! 
Don’t look shocked. 1 have unquestioning 
faith in his honour; but in one thing I do 
not trust him. 1 would not trust any man, 
thoagh | would some women !”’ 

** You mean his constancy ?”’ 

‘Ay. Men don’t love as women love, 
Doris. Not one man in fifty thousand is 
proof against absence, change of scene, and 
new faces. You think it strange that I 
can love a man of whom I can say so delib- 
erately_that I deubt if he still loves me— 
that is, as he did once; but it does not 
seem strange to me atall. I never thought 
or felt differently. To me, three or ten, or 
twenty years would be as one day, so far as 
my faith went. Buatlama woman. ~ Men 
are 80 different! ’’ 

‘** You tolerate the defect ? ”’ 

‘* Why not? You must take the world as 
you find it. Men are the happier for the 
defect. You have read ‘ Bianca among the 
Nightingales?’ That is quite true to facts. 
Mrs. Browning was no cynic, but she under- 
stood human nature.’’ 

Dorisiooked at her sister in some~-per- 
plexity. Vera bad risen from the table (the 
meal was now concluded) and was standing 
before the fire, resting one foot upon the 
fender, her face somewhat averted from her 
sister—whether by accident oar design the 
elder could not tell. At any rate, it pre 
vented the acrutimy that Doris would fain 
have made, though she would probably have 
been none the wiser for it; no one knew 
better than Vera how to veil her thoughts, 
when she chose todo so. Just now, how- 
ever, Doris was less concerned with her 
sister’s last speech than with certain words 
that had, perhaps, fallen inadvertently from 
her, and. dashed to the ground the hope 
Doris had cherished more closely than she 
had thought till its destruction opened her 
eyes—the hope that Vera’s love for Philip 
Leigh was ern 

Doris felt very keenly just now how little 
she really understood her sister. She had 
allowed herself to be deceived by Vera’s 
steady cheerfulness and almost cynical 

hilosophy, which could not, in ris’s 

imited judgment of human nature, co-exist 
with a strong and abiding love. 

To her Vera's harsh experiences of life 
came in a reflected form. It made all the 
difference that there is between reading 
about battles and fighting them. And she 
was forced, not from egotism, but from lack 
of experience, to judge her sister from her 
own standpoint; though she was compelled 
to see that this process more often failed 
than not. 

That it had signally failed as regarded 
Philip Leigh there was now no manner of 
doubt, and poor Doris sat in mute sorrow, 
unable to made any rejoinder to Vora’s last 
speech. , 

For a few moments the young actress was 
silent too; but, presently, looking round, 
she saw the grieved expression on Doris's 
face and the tears in her eyes, and her 
heart smote her. 

** Doris,” said she, stretching out her 
hand, which the other instantly clasped in 
her own, ‘‘ I know what is troubling you, 
and it was foolish of me to speak as 1 did 
just now. I ought to have been more 
eareful; but what is said is said, and it 
is useless to deny that I do love Philip 





Leigh, and shall love him as long as 


ae 
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‘l five! 1 eannot. help: know, 
and I don't know why 1 stonid oat to. help 
it, only that you ht be happier if you 
thought I had no burden to carry but what 
you could share. But, after all, Doris ’’*— 
she was kneeling now by her sister, cling- 
ing to her, the stronger to the er, 4s a 
man will cling to a woman—*‘ it is not so 
heavy a burden, and I would not lay it down 
if 1 could. And you must not think—for the 
thought might come to you, and yuu would 
not, perhaps, like te speak of it to me—that 
if Philip Leigh were married to, another 
woman there could be any hatred in my 
heart to her. I could pray for them both, 
morning and night, that they might be 
happy, that no memory of me might vex his 
peace ; that she might be to him more than 
l could have been! ForI have thought of 
alk this, Doris, very, very often; but I would 
not have told you of it save to comfort you. 
You do believe me? ”’ 

“I believe,’ said Doris, softly and 
steadily, ‘‘that there never breathed man 
or woman more noble, more pure of heart, 
than you are, Vera!”’ 

And perhaps she was right; but Vera 
shook her head, half smiling, honestly 
attributing her sister’s words to the leni- 
ency of love. 





_ CHAPTER IV. 

AtTHOUGR Vera did not imagine that 
Philip Leigh and the Mr. Leigh who had 
become the proprietor of the Athenian were 
identical, the bare possibility, the ever-re- 
curring, inevitable ‘‘ if’’ made her feel very 
nervous as the hour for the dress rehearsal 
approached. 


Reason and common sense proved as use- 
leas as they generally do in such cases. 
Reason her that there were many 


Leighs in the world besides Philip Leigh ; 
common sense told her it was most unlikely 
that he shou!d be the possessor of a fortune. 
Still, it might be; and Vera hardly knew 
whether she most longed for or most 
dreaded the roment that would decide the 
question of Mr. Leigh's personality. 

“Mr. Leigh isn't come yet,’’ said Sam 
Haynes, meeting the girl on her way to the 
stage ; ‘* but he’s sure to be here preneetly: 
We're not to wait for him, though. Why! 
you are got up to kill—you beat ’em all, you 
know. | always said so ; there isn’t a hand- 
somer girl on the stage—fact !’’ 

Vera laughed, and went onwards. 

Sam Haynes’s frank compliments were 
perfectly inoffensive, and most actresses 
would have been delighted with them. 
Vera, however, had too little vanity to care 
for the stage-manager’s opinion, but too 
much policy to show her indiflerence,though 
just now it cost her no small effort to dis- 
guise her real feeling. 

She glanced at the stalls as she stepped 
on to the stage, and saw about half-a~dozen 
men whom she knew, waiting for the re- 
hearsal to commence. The author was in 
the wings talking with the manager. 

Sam Haynes appeared almost immediately, 
and after a short delay, caused by the tardy 
arrival of the leading lady, and a hitch with 
the scenery, the business of the day fairly 

an. . 

The first scene was an interior, and the 
rising of the curtain discovered Rose, the 
heroine (Miss Bemerton), and Margaretta, 
her friend (Miss Gray), upon the stage, con- 
versing. 

The dialogue was lively and brisk ; and 
Vera, who always thoroughly mastered her 
parts, even for a first rehearsal, felt for the 
first time a disposition to forgetfulness, 
which abe only conquered by resolutely 
averting her eyes from the stalls, and throw- 
ing herself with an almost feverish energy 








fato her part. 
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Her ‘‘ business,’’ however, presently re- 
quired her to retire to the side of the apart- 
ment, and in the wings, close behind her, 
stood Sam Haynes. 

the third row of stalls,’ 
“in the centre. There’s 
He came in a few minutes 


Vera was forced to look now; and, 
‘with a feeling of desperation, glanced 

uickly in the direction indicated by 
Pes 

Then her heart stood still. 
she had half hoped, half dreaded to 
see, was before her--the face of Philip 
Leigh. 

The next moment a mist rolled up and 
hid tt—hid everything; and her ears were 
filed with a loud, confused hamming, 
through which a sharp peremptory whisper 


ierced ,— 


‘*Now, then, Miss Gray. Are youdream- 
ing—your cue? ”’ 

Vera always wondered afterwards how it 
was that she remembered her lines. She 
never could remember what she said, as she 
sp forward, quite at random, and de- 
live the appropriate «speech; but she 
pleased Sam so much that he clapped his 
hands and cried ‘‘ Bravo! *’ from the wings ; 
and the encouragement gave:her just the 
** fillip’’ she needed. 

She went through the rest ef the scene 
without a fault; but as she left the 
she could not resist another glance at the 
stalls, and saw that Philip Leigh had quitted 
his place, : 

Vera was not in the second act, and she 
took re in the dressing-room, which she 
shared with three or four others. 

It was empty just now, so she sat down 
and covered her face, not daring to give 
way too much, for her privacy might at any 
moment be disturbed ; but it was some gain 
to be alone, if only for a short time. 

She did not think--we haye no power to 
think at such times, “She could only feel, 
and repeat her lover's name over and over 
to herself as if thereby she could brin 
him nearer to her, or prove that ho stil 
belonged to her. 

Even the question, “Is he married ?'’ 
did not at firat occur to her; but it came 
afterwards with a sharp pang, and she had 
slmoeh cried aloud, ‘‘ Not that! oh, not 

at!’ 

The habit of self-control, however, stood 
her instead, and she rose up determinedly. 
She had her work to do. That mnst not 
suffer because her heart» was breaking; 
there would be time anon for grief. 

So when her turn came again she was per- 
fectly self-possessed, and pride, too, came 
to her aid 


If Philip Leigh was still im the front 
- — not imagine she wore the wil 
ow 

The miserable day came to an end at last, 
and Vera made her escape as quickly asshe 
could, being in great fear lest the new pro- 
prietor at the Athenian should come on to 
the stage. 

Bat he did not do so; and general sur- 
mises as to what could have become of him 
were being hazarded among the actors, 
when he suddenly appeared, though this 
was not till the group had dwindled to four 
or five, and had reached the immediate 
Vicinity of the stage-door. 

“Where have you sprung from, Mr. 
Leigh ?”’ exclaimed the author of the 
play, in a tone that betrayed some disap- 
pointment. 

“From the street, at this moment,’’ was 
the yorly 5 ‘hut I have been in the house 
nearly the time—at the back of the 


d The pieee went capitally. It 
is to be a hit.’’ 
was delighted, but he won- 


# 





dered why Mr. Leigh had left his excellent 
ition for the back of the dress-circle. 

e did not, however, like to ask any ques- 
tions, and Philip did not seem to think any 
explanation necessary. 

He lingered talking for a little while, and 
then took ‘his leave, but just outside the 
stage-door he paused, and, half tnrning 
back, beckoned to Sam Haynes. 

‘* A word with you,’’ he suid, as the stage- 
manay er ran out to him. 

* Your servagt, Mr. Leigh,’’ said Sam. 

‘Can you tell me,’ asked Leigh, ‘* the 
address of Miss Gray? I did not know she 
was in this theatre.’’ 

** Been here some time, sir. Yes, I can 
, you her address. Shall I write it 

own ?”’ 

“Thank yqu, no, I shall remember it if 
you tell me.” 

is 8, OCaldwell-street, Kensington, 
about five minutes from the Metropolitan 
station.”’ 

‘* Thanks, much obliged. Good morning.” 
Philip Leigh lifted his. hat, bowed, and 
departed. He had asked for the information 
he required’ point-blank, without any pre- 
amble or attempt at putting a gloss upon 
the matter, because he knew any such 
attempt would be useless. Whatever he 
said, Sam Haynes would only arrive at one 
conclusion. The stage-manager’s experience 
would forbid him to see any but a sinister 


| motive in the inquiry ; and Philip Leigh, as 


& man of the world, was not likely to blame 
the man for his very natural view of the 


case, nor yet for the alacrity with which he: 


gave the required address. He considered 
Vera a foolish girl (he had, in fact, told her 
as much) to throw away “ good chances,”’ 
and considered that he would be doing her 
® great kindness by putting a golden 
opportunity in her way. If Vera refused to 
profit by the opportunity the fault would be 
entirely her own. 

But for ones, at any rate, Sam Haynes 
was wholly mistaken. Philip Leigh had no 
such thoughts as the stage-manager sup- 


He passed on into the Strand before he 
stopped and looked at his watch; it was 
four o'clock. He must wait a little, Vera 
would hardly have reached home yet. But 
waiting was hard to bear when every 
moment seemed an hour. 

Yet, with a truly exemplary patience, 
Philip allowed fully half-an-hour to pass 
before he hailed a hansom, and ordered 
the man to drive to Caldwell-street, Ken- 
sington, 

r * * * = 

Meanwhile, Vera had reached home, and 
found Doris waiting for her. The younger 
girl went straight to the bedroom and 
took off her things before she entered the 
parlour. 

She wanted, tf possible, to smooth away 
all signs of agitation before s Doris ; 
but this would not, after all, be much use, 
for Doris was certain to see that-something 
was wrong ; and she must be told sooner or 
later that it was Philip Leigh who had 
bought the Athenian. 

Vera was vexed with herself that the 
sight of her lover had so agitated her. It 
seemed foolish to so trouble herself about a 
man who had probably forgotten her. 

She kept this last thought steadily before 
her. She would not allow herself to cherish 
any hope that he had repented of his action 
in the past. If he had done so he would 
have come back before; and if he had not 
returned to her while he was poor he was 
hardly likely to do so now that he had be- 
come wealthy. 

Doris looked up with her sweet smile of 
welcome as her sister appeared, and Vera 
smniled too, but the usual quick, bright 
speech was wanting. 








The girl walked straight to the fire, and, 
without looking at Doris, said abruptly,— 

** Doris, it is Philip Leigh who has bought 
the Athenian! "’ 


**Oh, Vera!’? Only that exclamation 
under her breathy anda dead silence fol- 
lowed. Vera broke it. 

“It is nothing to me,’’ she said. ‘‘ Is tea 
ready ?’ 

** Yes, dear, in five minutes.”’ 

Doris was about te rise, but Vera stopped 
her. 

** No,” she said, gently, ‘* I will see toit.’’ 

She bent over the fire to see if the kettle 
boiled, and, lifting herself to speak to 


Doris, caught sight of something that 
flashed pass the window and stopped at the 
door. 


“A hansom !’’ ‘she said, answering Doris’s 
quick glance of inquiry, for the lame girl's 
back was to the window. Vera bent for- 
ward a littie. ‘‘Who can it be—who can 

She broke off, and her face went as white 
as death. She stood erect and porfectly 
still. 

** Doris,”’ she said, * it is Philip Leigh!” 

Almost as the words passed her lips the 
knock came at the door. Doris rose hur 
riedly. 

** Vera, it is you he wants to see. 
come when I am called.” 

Vera did not oppose her sister. She gave 
her one swift, grateful glance, and that was 
all. She could not have spoken a word just 
now, and Doris had to much tact to say 


—ers: 

he passed quickly out of the room, and 
had barely entered the sleeping apartment 
when ‘Mrs. Baldwin’s servant opened the 
parlour door, and informed Miss Vera that 
a gentleman ‘‘ named Mr. Leigh "’ wished to 
see her. 

‘Show him in, please,’’ Vera answered, 
quietly; and Sarah, retiring, gave place to 
a tall, handsome man, who, pausing just 
beyond the threshold until the door was 
closed, then made a step forward, holding 
out both bands. ' 

“‘ Vera,’’ he said, but his hands fell; he 
drew back, for Vera, who was standing at 
the further side of the fire, made no move 
to meet him. 

Heaven knows how he had meaut to meet 
her—what he had thought to say or do. 
What he actually did say and do was what 
came into his heart at the moment, and now 
he felt chilled and rebuffed. 

Vera was looking straight at him in a 
kind of agony. Why hadhe come? What 
did this mean? These were the questions 
that arose within her, but she could not 
utter them, her lips seemed paralysed, and 
her voice gone. 

Philip could not doubt—meeting that look 
-~that she loved him still; but, after all, 
was she not righi to repulse him? He had 
come. as a suppliant; he had not acted as 
such, but, on the contrary, as though he 
expected her to spring to his arms like a 
naughty child who has been pardoned. He 
bent his head, and spoke in a low voice. 

Vera, you love me still! Can you not 
forgive me?’’ 

‘*]T have nothing to forgive,’’ said the girl, 
slowly. ‘‘ You did me no wrong ; you could 
not help your convictions.”’ y 

“It was a wrong!’’ he cried, passion- 
ately. ‘*A wrong to both of us; a bem | 
long repented of. And I would have yielde 
all, and come back to you, and pleaded for 
pardon as I plead now; but [ lost almost 
all I had, and how could I return then——’’ 

Vora interrupted him, clasping her hands 

ether. 

“Would to Heaven 
she said. ‘‘I should have been so happy— 
oh! sohappy, to work for you! Could you 
not have trusted my love, Philip?” 


{ will 


ou had come tome!’’ 


extyrey, 
Sh PEP Pe 
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**To the uttermost! ”’ 

He opened his arms, and Vera threw her- 
self on his breast, clinging te him as in the 
old time, before the clouds_eame between 
them. Ard Philip—well, id not a word 
for at least ten minutes, ; how long it 
was neither he nor Vera ever know. 

He could hardly believe that it was his 
own darling he hold in his arms, whose lips 
he kissed once more. How had hedeserved 
so great a blessing—that she should have 
been faithful to him-who had so cruelly cast 
her off, and should freely forgive him the 
wrong he had done her. 

‘* Vera,” he said, at length, brokenly, 
** your noble love makes me fecl how un- 
worthy I am of you—not one word of re- 
proach—and yet you are too just not to feel 
that I was not just to you.’’. 

‘Ah! Philip,” said the girl, penitently, 
‘*T have spoken harshly of you—I have, 
indeed ; and I thought you would have for- 
gotten me!”’ 

“*Forgotton you! You were never one 
moment absent from my thought. But you 
were not harsh, Vera. The faulfwas mine, 
and bitterly regretted when too Tate!” 

**Too late !’ 

“AyltI could not come back to you, Vera, 
and say, ‘When I.could keep you, I would 
not suffer you to remain on the stage; now 
that Iam poor I am at your feet again, to 
be your-pensioner.’ Vera, I did not think 
you would doubt me; but for my own 
honour’s sake I could not act so. ould 
you have loved me the better if I. had come 
to you?”’ 

**No,”’ she said, 
bravely, ‘bat I would not have loved you 
the less if you had come."’ 

“*Ah! there speaks your woman’s heart ; 
but I should have despised mysclf. Then 
came wealth, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
through an old: friend of my father's, of 
whom I had scarcely even heard. I was 
free again-——free to seek you, to plead for 
pardon, to ask you ofeé more to be my wife. 
And for some time I sought you in vain. I 
never dreamed that you were at tho 
Athenian till I saw you on the stage, and 
you saw me, Vera. Did you know who it 
‘was Wilv had. beught the theatre ?’’ 

**No, I had only heard the name; but I 
would not look before, because it was just 
possible it might be you, and to see you 
would unnerve me.”’ 

“My darling! -How I have made you 
suffer. But ail the future, Vera, shall be 
an atonement for.the past.”’ 

‘it is atoned for now,’ she answered, 
resting her head against him like a tired 
ebild, ‘‘if atonement were needed. I am 
so happy that I think it must all fade away 
presently. I must be dreaming.’’ 

** No dream, dear one, but blessed reality; 
and, Heaven helping me, an cternal 
reality 

‘And v era smiled as she had not smiled for 
three sorrowful years. 

It would seem that Doris was in danger 
of being forgotten. But not even in her 
new-found happiness did Vera overlook the 
sister for whom she had made willingly.and 
cheerfully so great a sacrifice, nor did Philip 
gainsay her whon she said she must go and 
feteh Doris. 

Of course Doris knew very well why 
Philip Leigh had come, and did not need the 
sight of Vera’s radiant face to tell her. 

She went obediently with her sister, pro- 
testing that she was not wanted, but Philip 
and Vera soon made her feel that she was 
not de trop; and never did a happier trio 


gather about a tea-table than the trio in 

this little parlour in Caldwell Street. 
Before they separated for the night the 

future had been mapped out by Philip Leigh, 


jooking up to him} 








Vera was to leave the theatre almost at 
once (Philip would provide a substitute), 
and in three weeks’ time was to c 
Caldwell Street for her new home, to which 
Doris, of course, went also. 

**Té will be so odd to be taken care of,”’ 
Vera said, laughingly, when bidding her 
lover adieu. ‘* You must not be too careful 
of me, Philip, or I verily believe I shall 
not like it.” 

‘* You are incorrigibly independent, Vera. 
But [ will try not to offend ten by being too 
careful of you—if I can help it 

And though Philip Leigh cherished his 
wife as the most priceless of treasures, she 
never found cause to complain that her in- 
dependence was interfered with ; nor was 
Vera Leigh, while as self-reliant as Vera 
Grahame had been, one wit less devoted to 
her husband. 

Where ‘‘ joy was daty and love was law” 
there was no need for tho issue of authority 
on the one side or the struggle for inde- 
pendence on the other ; and neither of these 
two regretted the years of stern and sorrow- 
ful discipline that had moulded the hearis 
and minds of both. They might not have 
been so happy without the experience that 
had taught the one to exact less—the other 
to yield more. 

[THE END.] 





NEVER BE ASHAMED OF LOVE, 
Why so shame-faced, pretty pair, 
Walking through the garden fair, 

In the shadows, in the sun, 
With your hearts that beat as one ? 


Do you fear the peering eyes, 

And the tongues so worldly wise ? 
Blest ones! whereso’er you move, 
Never be ashamed of love. 


Love, yoa know, is quite divine— 
Fixed as are the stars that shine ; 
Love will brighten all your way, 
Guide and cheer-you day by day. 


Go your way, still hand in hand, 
Happiest twain in all the land, 
Just as much as if no two 

Ever felt this love but you. 


Do not care for peering eyes, 
Tiue love needeth no disguise ; 
Good as gold ’twill ever prove— 
Never be ashamed of love. 


MILITARY DEFINITIONS. 


Prisoner—A very pleasant state of tem- 
porary retirement from the duties and 
annoyances of the profession. 

Dress, verb active—To force a given 
number of soldiers into a continuous 
straight line by loud vociferation and eon- 
siderable noise. 

Drill, verb active—To arrange human 
beings in unnatural positions. 

Esprit de corps—The art of abusing and 
finding fault with every regiment but your 
own. 

Infantry—A branch of tho servico useful 
in macadamising roads. 

Inspection—An o portunity afforded by 
custom to soldiers o secing alive general 
once a year. 

Valise—An ingenious contrivance in- 
vented for the: fey ca of exemplifying bow 
little it is possible to get into a small bag. 

Leave of Absence—A very nice and pjea- 
sant existence—when yon can get it. 
Recruit—A.vietim of delusion, to be 
speedily undeceived by coal fatigue. 
War—A noisy and unpleasant substitute 
for diplomacy. 

Duties of the Orderly Officer—To sit up 
when rather sleepy and tired in order to 
disturb the slumbers, and threaten with 





in whose hands independent Miss Vera was 
content to leave it, 


palpitation of the heart, the men on guard, 
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Gleanings 


“Way is a little boy learning the alphabet 
like a postage stamp? Because he gets 
stack on the letters. 


it is said that short, dumpy people are 
more humorous than long, lank folks, on 
the ground that brevity is the soul of wit. 


Time is always represented carrying a 
scythe, and we suppose he will continue to 
carry this primitive agricultural imple- 
ment until time shall be no mower. 

THERE are times when one should speak 
gently, but as a rule it is necessarf*to use 
a megaphone if you want the world to hear 
you. 

Most of the world’s supply of furs comes 
from the Russian Empire. The hunters of 
Russia and Siberia annually capture 
3,000,000 ermines, 16,000,000 marmots, and 
25,000,000 squirrels. 

-THe cannibals of Fly River, Guinea, do 
not eat missionaries because they have any 
wligious dislike of them, but because, as 
non-consumers of rum and tobacco, their 
flesh is more palatable than that of most 
other white men. They turn with aversion 
from flesh tainted with the flavour of alcohol 
and tobacco. 


THE derivation of the expression ‘ By 
Jingo’ from Japanese and other sources 
are entirely crroneous. The word is un- 
doubtedly borrowed from the Basque, in 
which language Jinkoa, or Jeinkoa, means 
‘the Lord on high,’ and that it was proba- 
bly brought into European use by Biscayan 
soldiers and peasants. ‘ By Jingo’ becomes 
thus a solemn asservation rendered classi- 
eal for us by Goldsmith and the author of 
the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’. 


A Cotony of about 250 Dutch market-gar- 
deners has built up a large celery business 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan. A district that not 
long ago was a worthless swamp has been 
converted by this. industry into land wort. 
from £60 to £180 per acre. From twelve to 
fifteen million heads of celery are sent 
away annually from the total area of 500 
acres, most of which is divided into farms 
of one acre or less. The Michigan celery 
is so highly appreciated that a large 
quantity of it is sent as far east as Phila- 
de} phia. 


THE sequel to the reward of 1,000 dols. 
offered for an honest man by Mrs. Nancy 
Irving, of Chicago, has been somewhat un- 
expected. Thousands of claimants have 
deluged the lady with letters, each of 
which asserts that the world contains at 
least one man worthy of the prize. What 
pangs it must cost these honest hearts to 
know that the next step towards the 
winning is to write a 250-word essay on a 
book which the lady had published jast 
before she made her offer public, Mrs. 
Irving is wasting her talents in authorship ; 
she should make§ her fortune as an adver- 
tising agent. 

Wrri reference to the suggestion that 
artificial rainmakers might try their hands 
on the arid British weather it is pointed 


out that the belief in the acy of great 
explosions in b pHhamges & is now 
itself quite expl . The signal failure 
of the professional ‘‘ rainmakers ” in the 
United States, gave it, perhaps, its death- 
blow, but meteorologists have long sipee 
denied that there is a single well authenti- 
cated instance of rain production by artifi- 
cial means, whether accidental “or inten- 
tional. The belief is, ‘nevertheless, a 
venerable and sturdy plant. Pliny was the 
first’ to mention that tain often was pro- 
duced by great battles. r 


u wn 





Some of the big steamships use electric 


windlasses to load and discharge cargoes. 

THREE immense battleships will be built 
by Great Britain this year, at a cost of 
£1,250,000 each. 

Tar new Theatre Francais, in Paris, 
covers three acres of ground, and is the 
longest in the ‘world. 

A KANGAROO has been known to clear 


eleven feet at a res Neve best record of 
x 


a deer is nine feet six inches. 


WE have three kinds of people in the 
world—the wills, the won’ts, and the 
can’ts. 

_ In.eertiMate births are rather numerous 
in the Australian Colonies, the total in the 
whole of Australasia during 1899 being 
6,878, equal to 5.76 per cent. of the total 
births. New South Wales has always been 
in the unenviable position of exhibiting the 
highest proportion of illegitimate births, 
although up to 1890 it-was closely followed 
by Victoria. Since 1890, however, the rate 
in New South Wales has increased very 
rapidly, as also in Queensland, which now 
stands second. In all the Colonies, illegiti- 


‘macy is on the increase, and, whereas 


less than twenty years ago, each province 
had a lower rate than prevailed in England, 
they all, with the exception of South Aus- 
tralia, have now a higher rate. - 

For the King’s new title, which shall 
comprise the Empire, many suggestions are 
being made. But the St. James's corres- 
pondent, who proposes ‘‘ Engledom ’’ asthe 
name of all of us, is perhaps a little too in- 
ventive. not our current coinage 
offer the best suggestion? Pull out a half- 
penpy, a penny, or a shilling, and the odds 
are you will find “ Britt : Regina ’’ thereon. 
What does that extra ‘*t’’ denote? For 
** Britannia’? has but one. Sarely it 
implies a plural, as the doubling of letters 
in MSS, and LL.D. Feel again in your 
pocket and bring. out a half-crown. Upon 
it you may find *‘ Britanniarum Regina ”’ or 
* Queen of the Britains.’’ Is not that 
enough, with the Tsar of all the Russias as 
an analogy ? 


MANY descriptions of gems and gem- 
stones have been discovered in various 
parts of the Australian Colonies, but syste- 
matic search has been principally made for 
the diamonnd and the ‘noble opal.” 
Diamonds are found in New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia, 
but only in the first-named Colony have 
any attempts been made to work the dia- 
mond drifts. The finest opal is obtained at 
Whitccliffs, near Wilcanna, New South 
Wales, and there are about 750 miners on 
the field. Other gem-stones, including the 
sapphire, emerald, ruby, opal, amethyst, 
garnet, and cairngorm, have been found in 
the gold and tin bearing drifts and river 
gravels in numerous localites in the Colo- 
nies. The sapphire is found in all the 
Colonies, but most abundantly in Victoria. 


JUNE 19th marked an interesting anniver- 
sary in an episode which at one time 
brought Great Britain and the United 
States to the verge of war. On this date, 
41864, the Alabama sailed from Cherbourg, 
and after an hour’s fighting with the Federal 
ironclad Kearsage, under Captain Winslow, 
who had been lying in wait for her 


sunk.. Thus finished the career of a vom 


which was certainly the most expensive 
that has ever been bvilt at Birkenhead er 
anywhere else, for that matter. 


= immense Gee ncamtasiibon’ to bm sea 
‘ he ions respacting the 
yi coy 2 damage done by the Alabam’ and 
in a lesser by Florida and the She nan- 
doah | ded Over hearty eight years, and 
the matter was finally settled by an interna- 
tional arbitration tribunal. 


During at 
life which did not reach two years, she did? 
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When Mrs. Fenwick Miller was once 
asked, in the course of a discussion about 
woman’s suffrage, whether there was any- 
thing that a man did that she would be 
afraid to do, she replied, after due con- 
Sideration, that she would not go about 
with a bald head. Apparently the ranks of 


4 those Who sympathise with this feeling are 


on the increasé, for hair dressers tell us 
that a great demand has arisen during late 
years for artificial hair for men—not so 
much in the shape of wigs as in little 
‘*additions’’ for the covering up of bald 
patches. 

Mr. POWDERLY, superintendent of im- 
migration in the United States, has ruled 
that tuberculosis is a dangerous contagious 
disease ; and it follows under the general 
law that consumptives are not to be allowed 
toland. This drastic ruling will be held to 
apply to ordinary travellers, as well as 
immigrants, to saloon passengers as well as 
those arriving in the steerage. Difliculties 
of detection will probably make the regula- 
tion a dead Ictter for well-to-do travellers ; 
otherwise, the healing climates of Colorado 
and Southern California would actually be 
debarred them. Barbarous hardships might 
ke inflicted on people residing in the United 
States, who have returned to their native 
home for a visit. Such people, not citizens 
of the country, would not be allowed to re- 
join their families upon returning to the 
United States if they were discovered to be 
consumptive. 

THE phrase, ‘‘he has an axe to grind,’ 
originated with Charles Miner, and appears 
in his essay, entitled, ‘‘ Who'll Turn the 
Grindstone?’’ The author relates that 
when he was a little boy he was accosted 
one cold winter morning by a man with an 
axeon his shoulder. ‘‘ My pretty boy,” 
said he, ‘‘ has your fathe: a grindstone ?’’ 
** Yes sir,”’ said I. ‘‘ You are a fine little 
fellow,’ said he. ‘ Will you let me grind 
my axe upon it?’’  Pieased by the compli- 
ment of ‘fine little fellow,’’ the gentile- 
man's bidding wis done by the boy, water 
being procured for him and the grindstone 
kept in motion tutil the boy's hands were 
blistered, the smiling gentleman continuing 
his flattery meanwhile. Before the grinding 
was done the sehool bell rang, and after the 
axe had the proper edge on it the man un- 
graciously exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, you little 
rascal, you've played the truant; seud to 
school or you'll rue it,’’ The author says he 
felt very much offended, and never forgot 
the incident ; and ever after when he heard 
one person flattering another, he said to 
himself: ‘‘ That.fellow has an axe to grind.” 


THERE is 4 proposal afoot in Wandsworth 
to revive the mock-mayors of Garratt, who 
were elected with every circumstance of 
popular foolery in the eighteenth century. 
Garratt is now_represented by Garratt-lane, 
a long, narrow. thoroughfare running beside 
the river. Wandle from Wandsworth to 
Lower Tooting. A moredismal region of 
London it would be hard to find than the 
smoky valley, overlooked by Wandsworth 
Prison, flanked by Streatham Cemetery, and 
how rapidly filling up with new ‘ mean 
strects.’’ One would grudge it no enter- 
tainment which a new dynasty of Mayors 
of Garratt can confer, but the traditions of 

» festival are rather squalid and bibulous. 

wator-men, and gobblers stood for 
Police under snch names as Lord Lap- 
HO, Twahkam, Sir Thomas Tubbs, 
f ¥he last Mayor of Garratt was a 
-backed wuflin seller, who called him- 
Bir Harry Dimsdale, and was elected in 
1796. After his death the local publicans, 
who had been the mainstay of the custow, 
closed. their purses, and thore was no 
attempt to clect another Mayor ugtil 1826, 
when 4& resuscitation was proposed, but 
came to nothing. 








By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 


Author of “‘Ivy’s Perm,’ “‘ DorLy’s Lreacy,”’ ‘* Dororny’s Hearraocue,” &c. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Guy Forrester has been disappointed in love 
through his.ancle, Lord Munro, having married 
when everyone thought that Guy was the ay heir 
to the title and estates. This double disappointment 
makes Guy reckless, and he is on the point of put- 
ting an end to his life when a good angel, in the 

xson of Mr. Smith, comes to his assistance. Mr 

nith makes one ore to which Guy agrees, 
and shortly afterwards Guy leaves England to start 
life afresh in some distant land. The woman who is 
really responsible for Guy's misfortunes married a 
Mr. Jenkins, but the end of the first chapters finds 
her a penniless widow. Jabez Smith is dead, and 
Guy returns to England to find that the whole of his 
fortune has been left to him on the understanding 
that he looks after Mr Smith’sdear ddaughter, 
and makes her happy. Anastasia Smith resents being 
handed over to a man as if she were a parcel or port- 
manteau, and oaamnggye Saye Sor to allow Guy to 
assist her in any way. e fates in their courses, 
however, are bringing these two people. unwitting) 
together, and-the next chapters will reveal the =< 
identity of roppie, to whom Guy rendered so useful 
a service when they both found themselves looked 
in the cemetery. 


CHAPTER VII. 


YARITTLE Lady Dorothea was none 

4| the worse for her exposure to 
: the storm, but as much could 
< not be said for her governess. 
_— For days Poppie did not leave 
her room, and when at last she emerged 
from her retirement, and joined in_the 
daily routine of family life at the Castle, 
Lady Munro noticed a great change in her 
favourite. ; 

“IT can't make it out,’’ she said one 
evening to Mr. Forrester, when some 
ehance remark had sent the blushes to the 
girl's face, and made her precipitately 
leave the room, ‘‘she used to be the 
merriest little creature.’ 

Guy looked thoughtful. 

‘* She never struck me as merry.’’ 

** Ah; but you have only seen her since 
her illness. Now, I assure you when she 
first came to us she was the light of the 
house.”’ 

Sir Ira Vernon had entered the room 
suddenly, and caught the last words. 

‘* Are you speaking of Miss Smith?’ he 
inqutred, rather gravely. 

‘* Yes, and wondering what has come to 
her. She seems like a startled deer; the 
least thing frightens her.’’ 

Fairlawn was quite ready for its master, 
but still he lingered at Ardmore Castle, 
breaking through their retirement; the 
earl and countess had given more than one 
dinner-party in his honour. He had now 
been 2 month their guest, and showed not 
the least sign of taking his departure. It 
was flattering to his hostess, bat yet. she 
would gladly have bidden him farewell, for 
she had never lost the presentiment experi- 
enced on his first arrival; she still uncon- 
sciously feared the handsome, fascinating 
young baronet. 

‘“*] think. she has something on her 
mind.’ sad Ira, looking full into Lady 
Munro's face, and speaki with slow, 
marked emphasis ; ‘I have thought so all 
along.*' , 

Guy Forrester darted an indignant glance. 
a, his friend, and began an eager denial ; 
b’ 6 it was checked on his lips by the 
r“eollection that,, with his miserable secret, 
b®s partizanship could bring naught but 






mlisery to the girl he loved. 
It had come to that. Guy; who lad 
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rsealed his heart for ever from a second 
attachment—Guy, who had resisted the 
most ardent attempts of Sir Joshua and 

Lady Marton to provide him with a bride— 
Guy, who had run the gauntlet of the fasci- 
nation of all the beauties of Maryland—Gnuy 
was hopelessly, recklessly in love with a 
small brown-eyed girl, about whom he 
knew absolutely nothing, save that she was 
an orphan, and possessed an enemy. 

‘*T am sure yon are mistaken,”’ said the 
countess, hastily ; ‘‘ Poppie is the last girl 
in the world to have a secret; she is as 
open as the day. Besides, if any private 
trouble oppressed her, it must have been in 
existence when she first came to us; and I 
assure you, then, she was as light-hearted 
and merry as a child!”’ 

Tra shrugged his shoulders and left the 
room ; the countess turned to her nephew. 

“*Guy,’’ she said, calling him by his name 
at his own request, ‘‘have you any idea 
how much er he is going to stay’”’ 

Guy started. 

**T never thought about it. I fancied, 
like myself, he had taken advantage of your 
kindness and lingered on.” 

‘43 oe aah om will linger on for years,”’ 
said Lady Munro, kindly. ‘‘It is delight- 
ful to have you; it makes one feel ’'---bére 
she lowered her voice —‘‘as though you 
had forgiven me for my share in your past 
troubles.’’ 

_“ There was nothing to foegive, and it is 
a real pleasure to me to bé here. I confess 
Tra’s long sojourn has puzzled me; but I 
always imagined, like myself, he loitered on 
because he was thoroughly at home.”’ 

**I don’t like him, Guy.’’ 

Guy laughed. 

‘*How has he offended you? ”’ 

“T don't know.”’ 

** My uncle is delighted with him. He is 
ambitious and high-spirited, with a real 
genius for politics. I have. often thought 
lately it is a pity he is not in my place: 
he would have been a heir after my uncle's 
heart.”’ 

Lady Munro trembled. 

‘*Heaven torbid! ”’ 

‘*My dear aunt,’’ said Guy, really sur- 
prised at her vehemence, ‘‘don’t be 
alarmed, nothing in the world can change 
Vernon into a Forrester; but I confess 
I cannot understand your dislike to him.” 
‘And I cannot explain it, Guy; only I 
shall be as one freed from a heavy care 
when I see him leave Ardmore.” 

‘1 am really astonished he does not 
go; bat be easy. Christmas will soon be 
here, and he must do the honours of, Fair- 
lawn then.” 

“If your uncle does not press hin to stay 
here. I can’t understand Lord Munro, 
Guy ; he seems positively fascinated with 
Sir Ira Vernon.”’ 

‘‘He knew his father.” 

‘*He knew your father,’’ retorted’ the 
conntess, ‘‘and, of course, in his heart 
you are ten times more to him than this 
hateful baronet, yét you could not twist 
him round abd round your finger as Sir Ira 
docs.”’ 

Guy's face changed. 

“Then you have noticed it, too? 1 had 
thought it was my fancy, but. it seemed to 
me Sir Ita’s influence over my uncle was 
something remarkable.”’ 

Meanwhile the subject of their distis- 
sion had gore upstairs, bat he did not turn 
in the direction of his own apartment; in- 
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gallery, aad without the ceremony of 
knoeking for permission opened a door 
beyond. 

If any inquisitive person had demanded 
his business there, Sir Ira would have 
replied with the most charming frankness 
he had to write a German letter, and his 
knowledge of the language being scanty he 
had come to the schoolroom in search of a 
dictionary. 4 

But arrived there he did not direct his 
attention to the book-shelves. He closed 
the door after him with serupulous care, 
and then advanced towards a little figure 
dressed in black, whose fair head leant back 
wearily against the cushions of a large easy 
chair. « ; ; 

‘* Poppie !"’ 

‘* My name is Smith,”’ remarked the girl, 
coldly ; ‘* be good enough to remember that, 
if you please, Sir Ira.’’ : 

‘*I prefer Poppie,’’ returned Sir Ira, 
coolly, fixing his eyes on the sweet girlish 
face, ‘‘ it suits you a great deal better ; 
besides, I have strong doubts of your name 
being Smith at all.” 

He watched her with crue] eagerness ; it 
was a random shot, but even was not 
prepared for its effect. 

Every trace of colour faded from the 
girl’s cheek ; for one instant he thought she 
was about to faint, then, by a strong effort, 
she collected her self-command. 

“Why will you persecute me so?’’ she 
cried, her eyes full of a dumb passionate 
reproach. ‘‘ What have I done that you 
should strive to make my life a weariness 
to me?. You are rich and great, the pet 
eligible of our county ; you can have friends, 
flatterers, lovers. I am only a poor little 
governess who never sought to do you any 
harm! Why can't you be merciful and leave 
me alone? ”’ 

‘Few women would call my attentions 
persecutions. I believe every girl in the 
county woulg feel flattered by them.” 
“Then go to them. Go to those other 
girls, the ladies of your world, and leave me 
to my humble state,”’ 

‘But I dofi’t-want to,” said Ira, almost 
naively. ‘‘ The moment I saw you I loved 
you, and I don’t mean to let you go.” 

‘It is so long ago,’’ said Poppie, feebly, 
‘and I had forgotten all about it.”’ 

‘*But I bad not. I remember every in- 
cident of our meeting. It was in a train, 
and you had your maid with you. You had 
lost your purse and were not too proud to 
accept a loan from mé.”’ 

“Of ninepence,’’ retorted Poppie, bit- 
terly ; * the first-class fare from the Crystal 
Palace, where the train started.’' 

‘* Precisely. The night was raw and cold, 
and the maid went on to find a fly for you. 
I waited till it came. You wore velvet and 
furs then; you had every sign of wealth. 
You laughed when I asked how much there 
was in your purse and said ‘a few pounds,’ 
as though yoa were too rich to care. Just 
a year later I find you a friendiess little 
governess, and I want an explanation.” 

‘*T can give you none.”’ 

‘*Do you. know I haunted that railway 
station, that for days afterwards | bung 
about questioning the porters and describ- 
ing you minutely, but 1 never obtained the 
slightest clue to your whereabouts.”’ 

‘“*] should think not,’?. said Poppie, 
wickedly. *‘ We never used that station at 
all, I only get out there that particular 
night because I knew the carriage would be 
waiting for me at our own station, and I 
thought you would find out who I was.”’ 
‘““Then you own there was some mystery 
in your Jife even then.”’ 

“Tf you can call it a mystery. I was 
under the care of a friend who had the 








believed Mrs. Jenkins’s treachety had 


stead; he went through the picttre- 


greatest possible objection to my making 
any masculine acquaintance.’ 
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‘*y DON’T WANT TO BE PROTECTED,’’ SAID POPPIR, PETULANTLY. 


“Indeed ! "’ 

“Tt is quite true.” 

‘*Perhaps this ‘friend’ was ready to | 
develop into something else, and intended | 
to marry you if you obeyed him.’’ 

“The friend was—a woman.”’ 

** And you expect me to believe it?” 

** It is the truth.”’ 

Ira glaneed at her savagely; his eye bad 
in itall the anger of rejected love. 

‘Don’t you know,’’ he asked, passion- 
ately, ‘* that L could make you a great lady? 
That after the Countess of Munro, my wife 
will be the leader of local society? Child, 
why won't you see your own interest, and 
instead of a poor little governess become 
Lady Vernon of Fairlawn ?’’ 

** T can't.’’ 

“Meaning you won't,” : | 

‘Well, then, I won’t. You have perse- 
cuted me to such an extent that I should be | 
very rash were I to trust my life’s happiness | 
to you.”’ 

His manner changed. 

‘* You bave only seen the dark side of 
me,’’ he urged. ‘* If only you would be my 
wife 1 should show you nothing but love 
and tenderness. Poppie, why won’t you 
believe me?’ 

“Why won’t you believe me?’’ retorted 
the girl, ‘‘ when I tell you nothing in the 
world will never make me change my mind. 
1 ara. sure I am sorry you should care forme, 
but after all there are plenty other girls in 
the world, and with all the advantages you 
have to offer you won't find much difficulty 
in winning one of them.’’ 

 Lonly want you.’’ 

** And you can’t have me,’ 

_ “You absolutely preferslaving on here 
in a dependent position, “n mere paid 


| servant, to becoming Lady Vernon of Fair- 
| lawn? I don’t believe it!” 

‘*You are the first person here who has 
called me a ‘paid servant.’ If such is your 
opinion of me 1 wonder you foist your 
society upon me.”’ 


| drive me desperate.’’ 
| ** Perfectly.”’ 

** And they are?”’ 

** You will marry someone elise, and Vair- 
looms (Poppie ticked all these off, one by 


ing a mental calculation), and all the other 





| would be hers and not mine. You think it 
would make me sorry, but I should be 
glad.”’ 

** Those are not the consequences I meant 
at all,’’ was the unaffected reply. 

‘* Ardmore would probably suffer the loss 
of your presence,’’ said Poppiey wickedly, 
‘“but you see the Castle managed to exist 
without you for a long time, and so possibly 
it would aysin.’’ 


you, Lam thinking.” 

**Ob, no! 
you very bighly, but I don’t believe they 
would carry their frigndsbip to the poiat of 
dismissing their governess because she 
could not appreciate you as you-—de- 
served.’’ 


ou would not be another day in his 
ouse,”” : 
Again that rapid fading of her colorr, 


again | 

Poppie’t face betrayed “her. There was a 
tarnedlown page in her. life, and the crue! 
doubt in Ira’s mind; whieh had hitherto 





**Do you know the consequences if you | 


lawn, the town house, family jewels, heir- | 
one, on her fingers as though she were mak- | 


good things you are so fond of talking about | 


“1b would probably have to exist without 


The earl and countess esteem | 


*“* {f I were to tell Lord Munro the truth | 


h that piteous reproach in her eyes. | 


been only a mere jealous suspicion, deep- 
| ened into grim certainty as he watched her 
tell-tale countenance 
| ** Do not drive me desperate, Poppie? Do 
not force me to tell the earl.’’ 
**To tell him what?” 
“That his daughter’s governess is a fraud, 
| and a deception—a living lic.” 

He had gone too far. She started up, in- 
dignation dyeing her cheeks a vivid crim- 
son. Never had she looked more beautiful, 
never had Vernon loved her more passion- 
ately, and yet not one grain of compassion 
| for her touched his heart. 
| * Yon must choose,’’ he said, huskily, 

‘vou must decide this very night. Shall 
| I be your adoring lover or your relentiess 
foe? Nomiddle course is possible, Poppie; 
| to me you must be all in all or nothing.” 
| ‘And if I bid you do your worst? If I 
| dely you what tale shall you carry to the 
earl?” 

Ue looked at her steadily. 

“Tf 1 refuse to answer.”’ 

“You must answer. You say I am to 
make my free choice. Unless I know the 
| details of the alternative 1 cannot.’’ 

She had risen and stood confronting him, 
| her small hands locked nervously together, 
|} her bosom panting, her eyes fu of an 
| incense anxiety; for the very first time Ira 
| began to think he had succeeded in arousing 
| her fear. 

‘* I should tell him that you were not Miss 
| Smith ;. or, at any rate, not the Miss Smith 
| he; believed you, for I could prove to him 
| that at the very -tinte when, according to 
Mrs. Disney's letter, you were engaged in 
| educating her children, 1 met you roaming 
| about London—the sxburbs, if you wish me 
' to he exactattended hy a person styled 
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your maid, and with a private carriage at 
your orders.” 

** And is that all?” 

“ALE”? exclaimed Vernon, angrily. 
“Isn't it enough? Don’t you know that 
for a governess to produce a stolen refer- 
ence is like a servant giving a false 
character, and punishable with hard la- 
bour ?”” 

Poppie looked at her pretty little hands. 

**} don’t think they would get through 
very much work,'’ she said, half to herself; 
then to her companion, ‘‘ And is that all, 
Bir Ira?” 

“No!” and his very face grew black as 
he noted the mocking accent of her tone. 
**Itis notall. I don’t suppose Lord Munro 
would earry the matter to a polico-court 
for the credit of bis house, in which you 
have been received as an equal. He would 
probably let you escape punishment.”’ 

-* And keep me here.” 

**Keep you here! He would expel you 
from his house at once without suffering you 
to bid farewell to his innocent wife and 
daughter. You would never be able to enter 
another family as governess. All honest oc- 
cupation would be denied you since Pag 
could produce no references, You would be 
alone in the world, to starve or perish as 
you could. No one of any respectavility 
would speak to you; you would be a social 
otitcast.’’ 

** And you love me?”’ 

** Passionately.”’ 

‘*Then Heaven preserve me from such 
love!’ cried Poppie. ‘* What can it be 
worth if it seeks to draw upon its object a 
doom such as you have described.”’ 

* You don’t understand.”’ 

**T understand too well.”’ 

“You don’t. I am not secking to draw 
such a fate upon you. I want to save you 
from it. I long to have the right of pro- 
tecting you from all sorrow, and making 
your happiness my care.’’, 

** You would marry ‘me,” breathed the 
girl, slowly; ‘you would give me your 
name, and yet you believe me to be an ad- 
venturess.”’ 

** IT don’t believe it. I think you are a 
romantic, imaginative girl, who has en- 
joyed a harmless deception; but 1 shall 
make it my business to see that Lord and 
Lady Munro view your conduct in its worst 
light if you drive me to extremities.”’ 

** And will it make you happier?” 

** What? ”’ 

** Will it make you happier to know I am 
sent away in disgrace ? Will it be a pleas- 
ure to you to think of me as poor and friend- 
Tess, with all honest work—-I quote your 
own words—denied me? Will it sweeten 
your rest at night to feel. 1 may be—your 
own words again—homeless and starving ?”’ 

** At least I shall never have to see you 
another's, never have to look on and see 
another win the love denied me.’’ 

** You have a strange idea of love,’’ said 
Poppie, slowly. ‘‘I never believed init. I 
used to think it a harmless delusion, but I 
don’t think ! could ever have held such a 
degraded idea of it as you do.”’ 

Vernon half quailed beneath the contempt 
flashing from her eyes. Then he recovered 
himselt, and said, slowly,— 

**f give you three days to consider my 
proposal and make your choice.”’ 

‘*¥do not need them. My choice is made,” 

‘I repeat I give you three days. This is 
Tnestlay. I will come te you on Friday for 
your decision.’’ {f 

He would have taken hor hand in fare- 
well, but she drew it resaintely @way, as 
though there was contadinaation im his vary 
touch. ; 

‘* Good-night, Poppie.”’ 

No answer. 








“ Good-night.” 
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But Miss Smith had taken a volume of 
Schiller from the shelves, and seemed en- 
grossed in the perusal of a German tragedy. 
It was hopeless to attempt to extract a word 
from her, and [ra left the room without dis- 
covering she held the volume upside down, 
and-that even had she changed it to its 
correct position the un-shed tears with 
which her eyes were heavy would bave pre 
vented her from reacling a single sine. 

As his footsteps died away Poppie rose, 
and, shooting the bolt of the door to secure 
herself from all intrusion, she gave way to 
a burst of grief, and flang herself into the 
low chair by the fire, weeping as though 
her heart would break. 

* And this is what people call love!”’ 
breathed the girl to herself. ‘ This is the 
passion of which poets have sung and 
authors written! Why, it seems to me the 
eruellest, most despicable thing on earth ! 
Sir Ira loves me, and therefore he is deter- 
mined on my misery. Oh, Stacy, dear! you 
were quite right! There is nothing so 
wicked or perfidious in this whole world 
as a young man!”’ 

“IT never did him any harm,’’ mused-the 

r girl between her sobs. ‘I never 
asked him to like me, and Lam sure I had 
quite forgotten about meeting him in the 
train and his lending me ninepence because 
I had Jost my purse with my ticket in it. I 
would rather have walked every step of the 
way or stayed at tho railway station like a 
prisoner while Mary fetched the ninepence 
had I only known all that was to come of it; 
but how could I think a young man would 
remember such a trifling incident when I 
had forgotten all about it? Why, when 
Lady Munro introduced me to Sir Ira I 
never even recognised him.’’ 

Popple grew calmer presently. She 
stirred tho firs into a cheerful blaze, drew 
her chair close up to it, and tried to image 
out her future. 

And to wuderstand the girl’s difficu'ties 
we must make a confession. 

Poppie had, in a measure, deceived her 
employer, for, though from childhood she 
had been called ‘‘ Miss Smith,’ she was 
not the lady who had presided over Mrs. 
Disney's schoolroom, and been by her re- 
commended to the Countess of Munro. 

The Girton scholar, the excellont instrac- 
tress, who only left Mrs. Disney because 
she ‘objected to boys,’? was Guy For- 
rester's independent ward, Anastasia 
Sniith, the Stacy of Poppie’s friendship. 

The two Miss Smiths wore warmly 
attached, and when one autumn night a 
cab drove up to the Bloomsbury lodgings, 
and Poppie flung herself into her friend’s 
arms imploring her to save her from her 
enemy, to hide her at any cost, Stacy had 
given a generous consent. She made the 
pretty fugitive warmly welcome. 

Since she left Mrs. Disney's she had come 
into a little money—doubtless the three 
hundred a year alluded to by Mr. Fordred 
as. inalienably Miss Smith's own-— and, 
though practically disinherited by her 
grandfather's will, was yet the mistress of 
an honest little independence; therefore, 
she thad bidden farewell to teaching, and 
gave herself up to the far more congenial 
pursuit of advancing the cause of women's 
rights. 

Gladly would she have kept Poppie with 
her entirely, but Miss Smith the younger 
refused to accept any protracted hospi- 
tality. 

What she wanted, she protested, was 
work and change of scene. She should 
never fecl safe from her euemy in London. 

Staty’s heart was a creat deal softer than 
her face? ’ 

Uttetly frelted by as diktress 
se. beeame ad WAx in her hands; 


an 
'whon Lady Manrd’s situation was heard 
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of sho was easily prevailed upon to allow 
Poppie to reap the benefit of her own ex- 
perience. 

‘I don’t see any harm in it,’’ said the 
lady whose indenendence so troubled Guy. 
‘** For a child of six you area far more suit- 
able teacher than any Girton scholar ; 
and unless you come face with Mrs. 
Disney you may stay years with the coun- 
tess without her ever suspecting anything. 
Of course there’s a little risk.” ’ 

“It is the risk that makes it delightful, 
Stacy,”’ said Poppic, enthusiastically. “* It 
will be quite exciting.” 

Stacy was hardly so confident. 

“It may turn out badly,’’ she said, 
slowly; ‘‘ but I don’t see why it should. 
You see, Poppie, your name is Smith, so that 
you can't be accused of calling yourself by 
an alias, and then if anything unpleasant 
happened, you. would only have to come 
back to me.”’ 

‘* Like a bad shilling or a rejected manu- 
script? Wish me better success than that, 
dear Stacy.’’ 

And now, barely six weeks after she left 
her friend, Poppie found the latters fears 
realised. 

The secret they had fancied no one but 
Mrs. Disney could reveal had been pene- 
trated by one who would use it unquestion- 
ably for his own ends, and Stacy’s protége 
was in as great a predicament as the night 
when she had fled to the dull Bloomsbury 
lodgings. 

“It is very cruel,’’ thought the poor git, 
as she tried to plan out her future. ‘‘ He is 
so rich and prosperous. I don’t suppose he 
has a troubie in the orld, and yet he can’t 
let me have just my humble place at Ard- 
more. And I have no one to advise me, I 
daren’t tell Stacy, because she would think 
it my fault. She always says no man, bad 
as they allare, would presume to make love 
to a girl unless she gave him distinct en- 
couragement. Well, I am sure IJ never 
encouraged Sir Ira. There is no one to 
help me—no one to advise me! The earl is 
just wrapped up in Sir Ira, and 1 couldn't 
speak to Lady Munro because she thinks 
all women ought to be married, and 
would be sure to say I was flying in the 
face of Providence by rejecting such a parti 
as Sirlra! There is Mr. Forrester, he is 
always kind. He has got me out of two 
difficulties already ; but then he is a man, 
and perhaps he wouldn’t understand. 
There is so little I could tell him, so much 
I should have to keep back! But he is 
Stacy's guardian, aud her grandfather 
trusted him.” 

Poppie had not decided on anything. Her 
mind was stillin chaos wiren sbe lighted 
her silver lamp and rose to go to bed. 

Her way lay through the picture-gallery, 
and she paused for 2 moment before the 
portrait of Lord Munro’s heir. 

** How strong and brave he looks! ’’ mut- 
tered the poor troubled child to herself. 
‘*Oh! if only [had had a brother like that 
I should never have been so miserable !"’ 

‘© Will you let him fill a brother's place to 
you?’ asked a deep, musical voice near 
her, and looking up, she saw Guy Forrester 
himself watching her withaa great pity in 
his dark eyes. 

‘Oh! Mr. Forrester!’’ 

‘*Don’t be frightened, Miss Smith. I 
was only towne edge own rooms. You have 
been sitting ap late. I hope you are not in 
trouble ?”’ 

Once then she strove to answer, but her 
trembling lips would not move. Guy took 
her ice-cold hahd in his, and led her back 
to the sehoolroom, 

‘*T havé seen you in two difficulties, Miss 
Smith Don,t you think J] have a claim to 
help you ina thifd?"’ He asked persua- 
sively, 
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‘* You saved my life,’’ said Poppie, wist- 
fully. ‘* The countess said so ; and J always 
meant to thank you, only somehow——”’ 

‘* Somehow Sir Vernon claimed so much 
of your time you had none left for Guy For- 
rester—is that it ?’’ 

*Oh!no, no! J could not thank you be- 
cause I was so sorry!” 

** Poppie!” , 

She did not resent his use of her pretty 
pet name, or remind him, as she had done 
Sir Ira, that she was “* Miss Smith.”’ 

She just sat there where he had placed 
her, shivering as one stricken with a sud- 
den chill, anda world of sadness in bor 
swect brown eyes. 

‘*T am quite sure you are ill ?’’ said Guy 
anxiously. ‘‘ My aunt has gone to bed, but 
if only you would let mo I could fetch tho 
housekeeper or Dolly’s nurse ? ”’ 

“Tam not ill!” 

“Then you are in trouble? "’ 

** Sore trouble! "’ 

** Poor child! ’’ 

* Don’t call me that. It was his name for 
me. No one has ever called me his ‘ child’ 
since he left me!”’ 

Of course she meant her father. Her 
loyal, tender grief for his memory cut Guy 
to the very heart. 

Never thus could son or daughter mourn 
for him. : 

But he put his own feelings aside man- 
fully, and strove to comfort the girl, who 
must never guess she was his lifo's love. 

“1 wish you would trust me, Poppiec, it 
must be a very bitter trouble that makes 
you ret your life was spared instead of 
perisbing in the snowstorm ! '’ 

“It is. 1 am in such trouble, Mr. For. 
rester ; it seems to me that nothing but my 
death could set things right!” 

“J think that would set things very 
wrong. How about your friend Stacy ?”’ 

* She has so many other things to think 
of. You’ see, Mr. Forrester, I am only a 
drop in the ocean of her thoughts! "’ 

* And Sir Ira Vernon ?”’ 

Poppie shuddered convulsively. 

“What do you mean ? ”’ 

Guy's manner grew stiff and cold. 

‘*IT do not want to be inquisitive, but it 
has seemed to me you were the magnet that 
detained Vernon at the Castle.’' 

To his amazement a cold, little hand was 
laid entreatingly on his coat sleeve. 

“Oh! Mr. Forrester, won’t you make 
him go?’’ 

‘My dear child,’’ and Guy spoke as per- 
suasively as though he had been talking to 
little Dolly, ‘* what need is there for you to 
be alarmed like this ? ’’ 

“T think it is true what you said.”’ 

**And if it is?’’ 

“Tt is awful.”’ 

Guy smiled. He felt reassured. Cer- 
tainly this was not the way she would have 
treated the subject had Vernon been his 
successful rival ; and though pretty, tear- 
ful Poppie could never be aught to him, he 
could not help rejoicing he was not called 
on to see her Lra’s bride. 

‘*You need not be so frightened,’’ he 
said, gently. ‘‘If I am right in my sur- 
mise, and Sir Ira wishes to make you Lady 
Vernon, the matter is easily settled.” 

Poppie interrupted bim with a sob. 

“ It isn’t.’’ 

“Tf you can retarn his attachment you 
will have a brilliant position,” went on 
Guy, trying to speak calmly. ‘If not, my 
uncle and aunt are in no hurry to lose you. 
As you know, the point only hinges on one 
question. Do you like Sir Ira? "’ 





‘“T hate him! '’ 
_ There was no mistaking, her earnestuess. 
Guy felt puzzled. 


Ir4 was a fabcinating, handsome, yong 
fellow, 


Few girls, heart-whole, would have 
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refased his love; that any should declare 
she hated him seemed incredible. 

**Then you need never trouble your head 
about him,’’ said Poppie's adviser, kindly. 
**You will just bave to say, ‘No, thank 
you,’ and the thing will be done with.” 

‘*T have safd ‘No, thank you,’ a dozen 
times,’’ protested Poppic, tearfully ; ‘* and 
he won't believe me. Oh! Mr. Forrester, 
is it wrong of me to spoak to you Jike 
this? ”’ 

** No,” and Guy tried hard to conquer tho 
passionate longing to take hor in his arms 
and kiss her tears away whichseized him at 
this wistful appeal. ‘It is quite right, 
Poppic. You know you are living in my 
uncle’s house, and I havea right to protect 
youl” 

**T don’t want to be protected,” said the 
girl, petulantly. 

It dawned on Guy there thust be some- 
thing in the term “ protect’’ peculiarly 
| odious to the feminine mind, since the only 


since his return to England had with one 
voice assured him they did not need protec- 
tion at his hands. 

** What do you want, Poppie ; try and tell 
me that?” 

Poppie hesitated, 

“I should like Sir Ira to go away to- 
night.” 

“* He will probably leave very soon.’ 

“*T should like him to go to-night; I 
should like to feel sure he would never 
speak to Lord Munro or the Countess 
again.”’ 

‘* But, Poppie, that is an impossible task 
to set me, 
without a word of adieu to his host !"’ 

* Then ft am hopeless.” 

** Poppie.”’ 

“If he stays he will drive me away; he 
has sworn he will unless I——’’ 

“Unless you marry him. Poppie, it is 
nothing in the world but an idle threat. 
Ardmore Castle is not Vernon's he can't 
select its inmates or dismiss them at plea 
sure.’’ Y 

** Do you remember the first time you saw 
me, Mr. Forrester ? "’ 

** 1 don’t think I shall ever forget it.’ 
|  **] told you then I had an enemy.”' 

* Bot you could not mean Vernon. I 
don’t believe he was ever in Maryland in 
his life.’’ 

**No; I don't mean him.’’ 

**Can’t you trust me, Poppie ? "’ 

**Yes; but I can say so little; to eseape 
my enemy I have had to do strange things. 
I have done one or two very wicked things, 
and he knows it.’’ 

**Idon't believe you ever did anything 
wicked in your life.’’ 

** But Ihave,” said Poppie, gravely. ‘‘ I 
have been a thief and an adventuress. If 
Sir Ira tells Lord Munro all he knows of my 
history I showd be hunted from Ardmore 
like a criminal. I might even be put in 
prison.”’ 

Guy looked at her in miserable bewilder- 
ment. He could not believe her, and yet 
what girl would knowingly accuse herself of 
such crimes if innoeent. 

‘Vernon must be a villian to trade on 
your fears,’’ he said, slowly. 

‘*] think he is, but that does not make me 
right. He says if he told the trnth no one 
who was respectable would ever speak to 
me again—that ¥ should be an oateast from 
everything good and pleasant.” 

* Don’t,’ said Gily, hoarsely; ‘‘in pity 
for me forbear, if you have no pity for your- 


se. . 
Poppie’s last hope faded. She forgot that 
she bad never fold Mr. Fotrebter the true 





nature of her éo,"but had left it to his 
imaginations She only felt that he con- 


dened Ker, and nothing else Inatterét. 
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“Jf I send him away,’’ said Poppie, 
wearily, ‘‘he will tell your uncle. Lord 
Munro and the Countess will know that fam 
a ‘nameless adventuress,’ that instead of 
heing a Girton scholar T never was inside a 
sehoo! in my whole life. Do you think they 
will forgive me?” 

He knew they would not; knew that 
generous as was Lady Munro’s nature, she 
resented bitterly the least attempt at 
deception—that she had almost fiendish 
ideas concerning the antecedents of women, 
and that if there was one thing for which 
she had a hatred it was a woman with a 
history. 

‘*No; clearly for Poppie there would be 
no pity at Lady Munro’s hands, and the 
earl had chosen Ira Vernon as his chief 
adviser, so that he was likely to be hard, 
indeed, upon the child who had crept into 
his house under false pretences. 

‘J. understand,’’ said Poppic, slowly, 
** you think they would feel as you do and 
despise me. No, don’t contradict me, Mr. 
Forrester. I feel just what you are thinkiog 
of me. Well, you understand now why Il am 
sorry you saved my life.” 

‘fam not sorry,’’ he began, hastily, but 
the girl interrupted him. ; 

** You will be, some day, more sorry than 
words can say. But I am going to bed now. 
Mr. Forrester, [ may be very wicked, I 
know you think Iam; bat ! shall never for- 
get your kindness to me as long as I live. 
You will be rich and great, and I shall be— 
bow did Sir Ira phraseit ? oh, I remember— 
an exile from everything gvod nnd pleasant ; 
but, perhaps, even a waif’s gratitude won’t 
harm you, and it will be yours while I 


live.” 
Before Guy ceuld think of words to 
answer her, before he could realise her 


intention, she had raised his hand, pressed 
her lips to with childish grace, and 
hastily left the room, which, adventuress 
though she was, yet seemed to have lost 
something when robbed of ber fair presence. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IrnA VuERNON had given Poppie three days 
to consider of her decision, and he enter- 
tained not the slightest doubt that when he 
received her answer it would be a favoar- 
able one, Heartless as had been his conduct 
to Lady Munro’s governess, he was not 
what we call a bad man. He had been 
spoilt from his cradle. Tho excess of indul- 
genee meted out to him would have ruined 
a weaker character; Ira is simply made 
headstrong and obstinate. From jong years 
of finding his slighest wish obeyed he really 
grew to believe at last nothing was impos- 
sible to him-—that to desire was to have. 

A brilliant career at college, an easy gain 
ing of every success he strovefor, confirmed 
him in his ambition.- He had neyer failed in 
anything he undertook until the pretty 
child he met returning from the Crystal 
Palace eluded his search. 

Sir [ra was young and passionate. tle nda 
grown disgusted with the young ladies who 
let him see too plainly their williagness to 
become Lady Vernon. He had never cared 
to look a second time in a girl’s face until 
he met Poppie, who was then, instead of 
the timid, shrinking governess, a beautiful 
girl with the secured air of ease and pros- 
perity which only remains with those to 
whom trouble is a stranger. 

Sir Ira lost his heart to her on the spot, 
and sought her diligently for some time ; 
then, indignant at being balked, he went 
abroad, but though the beauties of many a 
foreign Court smiled upon him, he had eyes 
for tione. His heart remained captive to 
the brown-eyed child he feared he might 
never see again. 

Imagine ‘his surprise on finding her at 
Ardmore ! Imagine his amazement at Seeing 
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this mysterious princess transformed into 
a little nursery governess! Sir Lra’s first 
thought was relief ; the change in her for- 
tanes seemed to make his suit more hopeful. 
What penniless girl, compelled to work for 
her own living, wouid refuse to be Lady 
Vernon? Slowly as the days crept on, and 
Poppie’s indifference chilled him, he began 
to review her story as he heard it at the 
Castle, and to contrast it with what he per- 
sonally remembered. 

_He was told by Lady Munro of ‘ Miss 
Smith's'’ prior engagement at Mrs. Dis- 
ney’s, and had the curiosity to refer to. the 
date of his mecting with Poppie in the train. 
At that very time, according to the coun- 
tess, she was safely shut up in the Disney 
sehool-room ; and yet he had seen her, to 
all intents and purposes, a young lady at 
large — one, moreover, of considerable 
wealth, attended by her maid, and who 
spoke familiarly of ‘‘ her carriage ’’ as if it 
were a matter of course she should possess 
an’ equipage at her sole orders. 

Ira was an astute man, and quickat put- 
ting things together. As soon as he had 
gone over these facts calmly, he came to 
tte conclusion there was; in technical 
plraseology, ‘‘ something wrong." 

His passion for Poppie was one of those 
reckless, absorbing fevers whiich —. at 
nothing, which brook no obstacle. ‘er- 
ceiving the girl’s systematic coldness in- 
eréased rather than lessened, he was at 
the pains to make inquiries as to her 
past. Whatever she had been, whatever 
she had done, he was willing to over- 
Ibok all, so that she would be his; but it 
strack him it might not be a bad plan to 
have an intimate knowledge of her past life 
to hold over her as a threat if she continued 
obdurate. 

Ira’s course was very simple. He had 
dozens of lady correspondents, with whom 
he had chreiod ou mild flirtations, and who 
row kept up an attempt at friendship with 
him by means of the penny post: One of 
these was nearly related to Mrs. Disney, 
and had a younger sister at Girton. 

To her Sir Ira wrote under injunctions of 
the greatest secrecy, to say he sadly feared 
a fraud was practised on kis friends, the 
Rar! and Countess of Munro, who had en- 
gaged a governess who seemed to him a 
mere adventuress, but represented herself 
to be a Girton scholar, and to have lived in 
the family of the Honourable Mrs. Disney. 
Could his dear and esteemed Hortensia 
supply him with a description of the Anas- 
tasia Smith who really had graced the halis 
of Girton, and later on ruled in the Disney 
schoolroom? It would bea work of charity 
to open the eyes of his dearest friends, and 
a service for which he should be everlast- 
ingly grateful. 

His ‘‘ dear and esteemed "’ Hortensia did 
not belie the confidence reposed inher. In 
« very few days she sent her correspondent 
« fall and particular description of the Miss 
yrith her cousin knew and respected, and, 
lest that should be insulficient, enclosed a 
carte de visite of the tair Anastasia taken 
during her sojourn at Girton. 

When he read that letter and looked at 
the photograph Sir Ira thought the victory 
was his. No matter that he had no suspi- 
cion of the circumstances which bad led 
Poppie to hide herself under her friend’s 
identity ; no matter that he was as ignorant 
of her true story as the veriest stranger, 
he possessed the proofs of her deception ; 
therefore she was at his mercy. 

He really loved her after his fashion— 
loved her so well that had she only been 
content to smile on his suit he would have 
married her withoat a question as to her 
past, amd shown her as much honour and 
pointe sey as though he had wedded a duke’s 
daughter. 
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His love was genuino, bnt selfish. If he 
was to lose her he would drag her down 
from her secure position, and make hor life 
so full of pain that she should regret from 
her very heart the day that she refused tho 
title of Lady Vernon. 


But, as we have said, he never counted on 
matters coming to extremities. He believed 
his power over Poppie absolute, and that he 
should win her yet. He must havo been a 
man of iron nerve; for, inspite of the ex- 
citing nature of the interview with Poppie, 
he slept as soundly as usual, and went down 
to breakfast the next day as calm and col- 
lected as thongh « decision which must for 
all time affect his life were not ‘in the 
balance. 

It was a lovely Decembor morning, bright 

and cold,the air frosty, the quantity of snow 
which had fallen in the night forming a 
thick white mantle, and giving in its white 
unsullied purity a new beaaty to the 
grounds. 
- Guy, locking at the fuir white scene, 
could not help comparing the siuow to 
Poppie ; like her girlish heurt it was white 
and pure once, but who could tell how svon 
it might be sullied. He turned away with 
a shudder, just as the earl and his favoured 
guest appeared. 

Dolly and her governess never joined the 
family at breakfast, chiefly because the 
meal was partaken of at ten o’clock; and 
both beiug carly risers and endowed with 
healthy appetites, they grew uncomfortably 
hungry before the gong sounded. Their 
absence, therefore, was quite a matter of 
course, and there was nothing to distinguish 
this breakfast from that of other mornings, 
except that an acute observer might have 
noticed Guy Forrester barely touched bis 
food, and never by word or look noticed the 
presence of guondam friend, Ira 
Vernon. 

Poor Guy! His idol had fallen from its 

destal. Never more could he think of 

oppie as an innocent simple-minded child; 
but even now, when her own lips had told 
him of her unworthiness, he felt no anger 
against her compared with the fury which 
had awoke in his heart at the thought of 
Vernon’s treachery. How any creature 
calling himself a man, much less an Kinglish 
gentleman, could demean himself to 
threaten a helpless girl—how any man who 
professed to love a woman could doliber-' 
ately set himself to blight her life because 
she did not return his affection—these were 
the problems Guy could not solve. Last 
night he ha! felt ready to judge the poor 
little governess very harshly ; this morning 
he could only pity her for being at the 
mercy of such a heartless oppressor as Ira 
‘Vernon. 

**T wish 1 had been kinder to her, poor 
little thing!’’ thought Mr. Forrester, 
regretfully, as he called to mind how little 
of sympathy he had meted out to Poppie 
after her confession. The bare thought 
that she should be less perfect than he had 
believed had been such pain to him thaf he 
forgot how much she must have suffered. 
Now he recollétted it, and regretted bit- 
terly he had put aside his own disappoint- 
ment and not tried to comfort her. He was 
to repent his harshness still more sadly 
before the short December day wus an hour 
older. 

The one thought in his. mind was a longing 
to escape from Ardmore before Poppic’s 
troubles reached their crisis. In three days’ 
time, she had said, she must accept Sir Ira’s 
hand or face open disgrace. It only he 
could devise some excuse for- leaving the 
castle at once, so that he might be spared 
the pain of wituesying the pretty child's 





downfall, or of seeing her Sir Ira’s un- 
wil ing : noes. +k 
“Guy,” said Lady Miro, suddenly, 
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“have you # headache? You are eating 
nothing.’ 

Mr. Porrester started, drank his coffee at 
a single draught, and answered,— 


‘*T am perfectly well, Aunt Kathleen. | 
believe I was lost in thought-—a bad habit, 
but one that often troubles me.’’ 

**T was afraid you were ili. I wanted to 
know if you would drive me jnto town this 
morning? I have promised Dolly she shall 
buy the presents for her Christmas tree. 
Your unele and Sire Ira are going to a magis- 
trates meeting, so I cannot expect their 
escort,"’ 

‘‘T shall he delighted! ’’ said Guy, simply, 
and it was true. He much preferred the 
society of the gentle countess and Ler littic 
girl to that of bis uncle and Sir Ira under 
present circumstances. HKesides, of course, 
Miss Smith would be of the party, and he 
could judge for himself bow it fared with 
the sorrow-stricken girl— perhaps even have 
a chance of saying some kindly words to her 
in atonement for his severity of the night 
before. 

* Dolly will be in eestacies!"’ said the 
countess, smiling. ‘*1 wish you would ring 
the bell, Guy, and she shail come to hear 
the good news ?"’ 

Guy was his little cousin's idol. Accord- 
ing to all rules of precedent Lady Dorothea 
ought to bave attached herself to Sir Ira, 
who carried her home through the storm, 
and placed her safely in her mother’s arms. 
But Dolly in this partieslar was Lady 
Munro's only child. She disliked the 
baronet as heartily as her mother, and being 
too young to understand concealments, took 
no pains to hide her feelings. 

The earl Jooked up hastily. 

** You will have a cold drive, Katey. Just 
look at the snow !’’ 

‘* We can wrap up warmly, and a path has 
been swept: to the lodge. After that, you 
know, it is a high road all the way. Weshall 
do very well; perhaps, though, it is hardly 
fair to expose Guy to such a frost after his 
seven years in Maryland,”’ 

Guy smiled. 

‘“] shall“ @njoy it. Ah, here comes 
Dolly!" as her little ladyship appeared—a 
very pretty picture in her short black 
velvet frock, and thin black silk stockings. 
| Bunt Dolly shook her head when told of the 
proposed excursion. 

** Not to-day, mother,’’ she said, firmly, 
** it wouldn’t be kind.’’ 

“Why not?” inquired Guy, pleased at 
the reason, but not understanding it in the 
least. ‘*‘ Whom would it vex if we went 
shopping this morning ?’’ 

** Poppie.”’ 

**Poppie will come .teo,’’ said Lady 
Munro, quietly. ‘‘ She is nearly as fond of 
shopping as, you are, Dolly.’’ 

** Bat she's il!” 

If a thanderbolt had heen launched at 
their heads two of the party could not have 
shown more consternation than they be- 
trayed at this innocent speech. 

Guy saw tra Vernon's face grow white as 
death, and he himself dropped the delicate 
china eup in his hand, and let it fall in a 
dozen pieces to the ground. 

fortunately Lord and Lady Manro never 
noticed the change in lra’s expression, and 
ascribed Guy’s accident solely to the 
absent-mindednuess of which he had already 
confessed himself a victim. 

“What is the matter with Poppie?” 
| asked the countess, when the smal! excite- 
; ment had subsided. 

i. *T don't know.’’ 

{| ‘Has she a headache?” 

\. “She didn’t tell me.” 

i ** Didn’b you ask ber?’ ; 
“7 haven't seen her,’’ said Dolly, iv 











rather an injured tone, . * I had to have my 
breakfast all alone; and nase wouldn't let 
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me go in to look at Peppie becaase she wid 
she was so tired.”’ 

Lady Munro had fintshed breakfast, and 
she left the room leading her little girl. 


“ What is the matter with Miss Smith, 
nurse,’’ she asked that functionary, when 
she reached her dominions. 

‘* She came to me quite late last night, my 
lady, and said her head was so bad, couldn't 
I give her something to make her sleep ; so 
] just mixed her a dose of chlorodyne, and 
as it’s very bad to wake a person suddenly 
when they've taken anything of that sort, I 
told her I’d see to her little ladyship's 
breakfast, and not rouse her till later 
op. I was just going in now to seo how 
she was.” H 

“7 will go with you,’’ returned her 
mistress. 

She said afterwards a strange presenti- 
ment struck her that something was wrong 
—a nameless impulse, stronger than her 
will, compelled her to turn with the nurse. 
She had not the least idea of what had hap- 
pened; there was no special fear in her 
mind, only she felt she must go to the 
pretty, dimity-hang apartment she had her- 
self chosen for the little governess. ‘ 

Nurse carried a cup of tea and a plate of 
dry toast. Poppie was a great favourite 
with her; in fact, she regarded the girl as 
a kiud of personal charge, and looked care- 
fully after her comfort and well-being. 

“T dun’t think Miss Smith has ever got 
over the fright of that evening in the 
snowstorm,’’ she observed, respectfully, to 
ths countess. ‘‘I wish you would let the 
doctor see her again, my lady.” 

“[T have been thinking of it myself. If 
She seems ill this morning, nurse, I shal) 
keep her in bed and send for him."’ 

Lady Munro was in front ; she opened the 
door and entered the pretty room herself. 
Not until nurse had followed, and it had 
closed on both, did either glance towards 
the bed. 

At the same instant their eyes turned in 
that direction, and a great terror filled. 
their hearts, for the poor, pretty little 
governess was not there. 

Norse put down the tray, and, for onco, 
forgetful of her lady’s presence, sank into 
a chair; then, putting her apron over her 
face, she burst into tears. 

‘Hush!’ said the countess, gravely, 
“there will be time enough for mere grief 
presently. Now we must think what is to 
be done.”’ 

Nurse gulped down her sobs, and tried 
to obey her mistress. The tears were in 
Lady Munro’s own eyes. 

One glance round the rom, and she knew 
that whatever had happened to Poppie must 
have happened ‘hours before. She had never 
been to bed at all ; she had not even made any 
preparations for retiring; there was no 
pretty disarray of girlish trifles on the 
dressing table--everything was in chill, 
stiff order, except an empty wine-glass 
standing on the mantlepiece, which had 
probably eontained the dose nurse had 
mixed so earefally. 

** Was it late an am you saw her ?”’ asked 
poor Lady Munro, striving to form some 
theory as to Poppie’s absence, and failing 
utterly 

“It was,’ confessed nurse, ‘‘ You see, 
my lady, | had been finishing the things L'm 
folng to send my daughter for a Christmas 
Present, and Ididn’t notice how time went. 
Miss Smith looked terribly ill, and she 
Was wrapped up in a thick shawl as though 
she could not bear the cold; but I never 
thought there was anything more the mat- 
ver than an extra bad headache, which a 
good night's rest would set to rights.’’ 





‘She never went to bed—she must liave 
gone to her room, beéause there is the 


wine-glass. Kurge, ave you sure it wes a 
mild opiate you gave her? ’’ 

“It was just a few drops of chiorodyne 
in water, my lady. I’ve taken more myself 
many a time, and been the better for it,’’ 

“ But where can. she be—what am I to 
do? I can’t bear to publish the poor girl's 
flight; people might think she had done 
something wrong, and fied in terror of 
being found out!” 

‘« They never would believe any harm of 
Miss Smith,’’ returned nurse, who was 
staunch in her likes and dislikes. ‘* Asking 
your Jadyship’s pardon for seeming to con- 
tradict you, but it’s my belief no one who 
had ever seen her sweet, — face could 
harbour an ill thought of her. I wish | was 
as sure she was alive and well as Jam that 
she’s never done aught to make us biush 
for her.’’ 

The words gave Lady Munfo an idea. 

** You have thought of something, nurse,’ 
she cried eagerly. What is it?’’ 

‘*] have Le 
people who can’t stand these sleeping 
things—whom they make what they call 
light-headed. I’m thinking it might be that 
with her, poor lamb, and she’s wandered 
off no one knows where.’’ 

Lady Munro trembled. Far better edu- 
cated than her servant she saw the force of 
this reascning at once. Poppie was not in 
the house, therefore she must be out of it, 
only where, ? How conld they find her? 

“It would be better to search the 

ounds my lady,’’ 


I better filad Mr. Forrester and 
you want to speak to him?’ 


tell him 


** That will be a good plan; and nurse, | 


don't let this get abroad. Just say Miss 
Smith is very ill. 1 don't want the ear! to 
be troubled. 1 would like to keep it from 
him and Sir Ira Vernon."’ 

‘*Very well, my lady. I'm thinking if 
she has gone to her last home, poor dear, 
the baronet’s a sight to answer for."’ 

‘Sir Ira!’’ and Lady Munro started 
terribly ; this was a morning of revelations 
toher. ‘* What in the worl 
with Miss Smith?” 

‘‘He wanted to marry her, my Jady."’ 

** Nonsense ; he hardly spoke to her.’ 

** Anyway, he used to come to her school- 
room two or three times a-week, and perse- 
cute her till she looked like a poor little 


eard, my lady, there’s |some | 


suggested nurse; ‘‘ and | 
‘m sure you're not fit to see to it. Hadn't | 


had he to do! 


ews of her peril than he endured now. A 
a words, and ke knew as much as the 
counteas—indeed far more—for his inter- 
view with Poppie the night before explained 
much that was still a mystery to Lady 
Munro. 

‘* What is to be done ?’’ 

‘*The grounds must be searched at once. 
If you will trust me I think, with the help 
of my own man Hawkins, who has stood by 
me in more than one danger, I can under- 
take the searth without exciting the atten- 
tion of. any of the bousehold.’’ 

‘Then you think nurse is right, and that 
Sir Ira Vernon was the poor child’s lover.” 

‘Say rather her persecutor! Yes, | am 
certain of it. My own idea is she has fled 
to eseape him.”’ 

Lady Munro shook her head. 
| That is quite impossible. She had only 
| to come to me, and | would have made him 
‘leave her alone; besides, she could have 
| left openly in the daytime. I can’t believe 
| she would ereep out of the Castle like a 
| fugitive at midnight withont a word of 
advice. Besides, she has left all her 
property behind her, and_her last act: was 
to swallow a sleeping draught. Girls don’t 
do that when they meditate running away.” 

‘*My opinion remains the same,"’ said 
Guy, gravely, feeling the blessing from 
Poppie invoked on him the night before was 
| indeed her farewell. ‘ Bat perhaps you 
| will tel] me yours ?”’ 

The countess trembled. 

“J think the draught made her light- 
headed, and that she wandered uncon- 
sciously out into the grounds.” 

* T wish t could think so!’”’ 

“Why? Tt is possible!” 








| ]f it were so we should at least have. 


| certainty. However terrible hor fate we 
should know it, but { can’t agree with your 
theory, Aunt. Kathleen. There are two 
things which to my mind totally disproveit.”’ 

“And those?” 

‘‘The opiate could not have taken effect 
immediately. Before it influenced her brain 
she would surely have had time to go to 
bed, or at least commence her prepara- 
tions.’’ 

** And tho other fact?” 

** Nurse says she came to her in a heavy 
woollen dress, with a thick shawl on.” 

“And in the drawing-room. she wore a 





white ghost because she wouldn’t have | black lace dress, showing ber throat and 
anything to say to him.”’ arms. I sce your conclusion, but she left us 
** Nurse, are you sure?’ | almost directly after dinner, and spent the 


‘I'm that certain, my lady ; I’d have told | evening in the schoolroom. 


ou long ago all the poor child was suffer- 


Feeling cold it 
is most likely she changed her dress at 


ng, only she begged me, in her pretty way, | once.’’ 


not to. 
over her, but she went in mortal terror of 
Sir Ira. 

Lady Munro began to feel she could not 
stand much more. 
disclosures she had been living in selfish 
repose, wrapped up in her own interests, 
while under her eyes «a dramawhich bid 
fair to havea tragie ending had beén going 
on, She walked feebly back to her own 
boudoir as one stricken with some sudden 


blow, and then, sitting down, she des | 


patched nurse in search of her husband's 
nephew. 

**My dear aunt,’’ exclaimed Guy, the 
moment he caught sight of hor face, ‘* what 
has happened ?”’ 


A. 


$ don’t know what power he had | 


It seemed from these | 


** She did not.”’ 

** How can you tell?’ 

. “Tmether asl was going to bed. She 
was turning from the schoolrooy towards 
the picture gallery, and she was then 
dressed precisely as she was‘ at dinner. 
This might be half-an-hour before she came 
to nurse, therfore her thick dress and 
shawl were only assumed quite late at night, 
and tomy mind, were donued but for one 
purpose—flight."' 

The countess shivered. 

**] don’t like it,’ she said, sadly. ‘* Any- 
way, itisterrible! That she should have 
lost her senses and wandered into the 
‘grounds, poor child, at the dead of night is 
bad enough ; but I think you are right, and 





** Shut the door, please, Guy, and promise 


to keep my secret. I am in terrible trouble. | 


Miss Smith has disappeared.” 
In- one instant the strong man felt as 
though his heart would snap in twain, so 





the alternative you suggest is worse.” 
‘“*And | am sure of it."’ 
** What made her go,Guy? Why couldshe 
not trustin me?’ I loved her dearly. I 
never spoke aw unkind word to her. Why 


terrible was his pain. Fool that be had been | could she no teff me of her troubles, and let 
to 2 himself Poppie’s failings had con- | me belp her?"’ 


qd is- infatuation. 
the peerless, : 
her, he could not have stifered more at the 


And the Opening Chapters of a New Seria! Story. 


Why, had she been | 
it creature he once fancied “ She was’ afraid! of Vernon 


Guy shook his’ head. 
That is all I 
can suggest.”’ 
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She must have known that.”’ 


“Tthink’”’—and Guy's face flushed 
through his bronzed skin as he said it— 
‘there was a secret in her life, and, he 
knowing it, traded on his knowledge.” 

**T don’t believe it.” 


“IT musi go,” and Mr. Forrester rose with 
a heavy sigh. ‘ Before my uncle and Sir 
Ira return you shall know the truth, so far 
as the grounds are concerned; but I warn 
to I don’t believe we shall find any clue to 

fiss Smith there. I think it would be 
better if you can bring yourself to do it; 
to look through her things and see if you 
can find any clue to her friends and her 
past life.” 

“She had no friends, butan elderly lady, 
a governess like herself. She came to me 
through an advertisement. Her letters 
wer> dated from a library, and my replies 
sent to the same place.”’ 

Guy started, 


It dawned upon him if ever woman ex- 
posed herself as an easy prey for deception 
it was his aunt. 

She had accepted Miss Smith sofely on 
the faith of a letter from Mrs. Disney, which 
letter he well knew referred to quite a 
different person. 


‘* But he can’t marry her against her will. 


About the real girl, the living, breathing’ 


Poppie, who had moved about in their 
midst, Lady Munro knew nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing. 

She might have been a street arab, 
or a duke’'s daughter, for all the certainty 
the countess possessed of her antecedents. 

It was a melancholy task. Even had he 
not loved the missing girl as his own life, 
there would have been something sad in 
scouring these snow-clad grounds in search 
of the little figure he had last seen alive 
and in health. 

Hawkins proved worthy his master's 
confidence, and entered into the quest with 
enthusiasm. 

** Not one of the castle people shatl get 
an inkling of it from me, sir,”’ he assured 
Mr. Forrester. ‘‘ Bat, dear me, it’s a sad 
thing; and I'm thinking, sir, with the 
weather as coldas it is, there’s little chance 
of the poor young lady being alive if she’s 
lain on the ground all night.” 

For three hours master and man pursued 
their dreary task ; then they mct by agree- 
ment at a little rustic arbour, not far from 
the lodge gates. 

‘‘T have not seen a single trace,’’ said 
Guy, gravely. ‘‘ I am ready to swear Miss 
Smith has never been through the woods. 
Can you say as mach, Hawkins ?”’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

Guy started. 

** You mean that you have found her? ” 

“No, sir, but she’s been there.” 

‘*How do you know ?”’ 

Hawkins dived into his pocket and pro- 
duced a little handkerchief of fine, white, 
cambric, bordercd with lace, and bearing— 
in spite of its exposure to the air—the 
dainty perfume of the wood violet. 

“There is no mark,’’ admitted Hawkins, 
as if he felt his master was about.to dispute 
his statement, ‘‘ bat I’m as positive it’s 
Miss Smith's as though I’d seed her drop it. 
You see, sir, I’ve met hér out many a time 
with the earl's little danghter, and I’ve 
noticed the scent again and again. I 
couldn’t be mistaken,”’ 

‘*No, it is hers,’’ admitted Guy, who 
remembered seeing the cobwebby trifle in 
Poppie’s hand the night before. ‘‘I am 
sure of that, but where did yow find it ?”’ 

**T'll show yon, sir. *’ 

Heled the way to the 
distance where a rustie 
Ardmote grounds fromtl. , 
pointed to the lowest step. 


70 great 
» rated the 
wcroad, He 





Tt was just here, sir.’’ 

“There are no footprints,” 
Guy. 

‘* No, sir,”’ said Hawkins, reflectively. ‘I 
thought of that, but I've spoken to the 
gamekeeper, whose work keeps him out 
late, and he says the snow didn’t begin 
before one. Depend upon it, when Miss 
Smith crossed the stile no snow had fallen, 
and so it stands to reason she couldn’t leave 
her footprints in.it.’’ 

Guy looked thoughtful. 

**-You think she did cross it?’ 

“She must have, sir. She wouldn’t be 
likely to come so far and then turn back.’’ 

** And this is the Norton-road ; it takes us 
right away from Rock Ferry.” 

‘If the young lady wanted to hide her- 
self, sir, she’d never go anigh Rock Ferry. 
The Castle family is too well known there. 
Now there’s a station at Norton, where I 
don't suppose anyone would ever have seen 
her before. If you ask me what I think, 
sir, its that Miss Smith's gone to Norton, 
and taken train from there to London.”’ 

Guy smiled half sadly at this logic. 

‘* And how far is Norton ’”’ 

‘* A matter of ten miles, sir.’’ 

Ten miles at dead of night in biting De- 
cember cold, with the snowflakes falling on 
her defenceless head ! 

Guy wondered how he could have slept 
while she was in such peril. 

** Hawkins, will you go back to the Castle 
and ask.to see the countess, Tell her all, 
and say I have ridden over to Norton, and 
that it is quite possible I may have to goon 
to London. Iffam not back in two hours 
she must conclude! have started, and make 
whatever excuse she thinks best to the earl 
for my absence.’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ ; 

Guy’s horse—a noble grey—was little the 
worse for the morning’s service. It carried 
bim to Norton ata brisk trot, and he found 
the railway-station (built since the days 
when he knew every stone of his uncle’s 
property), little better than a mere shed, 
with an official to act as porter, booking- 
clerk, ticket-collector, and station-master 
combined. This man answered Guy’s ques- 
tions with perfect civility. 

‘* Yes, he was on duty when the first par- 
liamentary train left that morning. She 
went about six o'clock, being a little late, 
and there was but one passenger. Know 
her? No, he'd never seen her before. She 
looked a lady, but she was white from head 
to foot with snow, so he couldn't see much 
of her; she took a third-class ticket for 
London, and she hadn't any luggage, he was 
sure of that."’ 

Guy felt his fears change to certainties. 

** When is the next train for London ?”’ 

** Coming in now.”’ 

‘*Could you manage to send this horse 
back to Ardmore—I will make it worth your 
while ?”’ 

The compound functionary agreed; then 
as clerk he issued Guy's ticket, as porter 
proclaimed ,— 

**London train, London train.” 

And finally as inspector, clipped a minute 
particle out of the before-named ticket, 
when Mr. Forrester was seated, and as 
station-master issued the advice : 

“Tf youchange at the junction, sir, you'll 
,catch the London express. It'll make adif- 
ference of three hours in the time of your 
getting to Paddington.”’ 

tny obeyed the advice, but stilt the short 
winter’s day was over, and gaslight reigned 
when he found hiself at the bustling ter- 
minus. Money is not all-powerful, but it 
willdo much. Silver keys smoothed Mr. 
Forrester's way wonderfully on this oe2a- 
sion, since they prodieed for him the otf!,-ial 


objected 





who had been on duty when ‘the parlinisen- 








tary train from Norton arrived; and this 
personage, beaming under the influence of 
such liberal treatment as. he rarely mei 
with, recollected ho had noticed a young 
lady, a mere scrap of a thing—almost a 
child—dressed in black, and with. a scared 
look on her face. 

*“*J remember her perfectly, sir. I felt 
sorry for her, she had such a sad face, and 
I'm a father myself. I can’t tell you where 
she went to, but I can do the next best 
thing. I put her into a cab, and there’s tho 
driver, a right-down honest fellow, which 
be why I picked him out, seeing she was 


one. 

Guy decided finding fugitives was per- 
fectly easy, or else he had mistaken his roll 
in life, and nature and providence both in- 
tended him for a detective. With a second 
gratuity to his informant he beckoned the 
ecabman, and commenced the examination 
which he believed would tell him all he 
sought. 

* You drove a young lady from here this 
paps | ?”? he began anxiously. ‘A slight, 
fair girl, dressed in black ?” 

** With a sad face ?”’ put in the cabman, 
‘*and a smile that somehow cut one up.”’ 

** Yes—yes!” assented Gay.’ “Tell me 
where she is! I will make it worth your 
while.’’ 

** Are you a friend of hers?” 

**T am, indeed.” 

‘* Then I wish you’d been here sooner. I 
don’t want your money, sir, to make me tell 
you all I knows. It will be'a sort of relief 
to me, perhaps, for I tell you I haven't been 
able to get the fare ous of my head ever 
since.”’ 

Guy looked his eagerness. 

** She gave me an address, and I drove her 
to it. I don’t remember the name of the 
street or the number, batit wouldn’t matter 
ifIdid. Thé yo lady I fancy expected 
her friends there, for she jumped out and 
ran up the steps as bright as possible. A 
woman came to the door, and the child— 
she weren’t much more—asked her some- 
thing, I couldn’t hear what, but I caught 
the answer,— 

*** Gone away yesterday, miss, and left no 
address.’ 

“She (that’s my fare, sir) asked some- 
thing elso, and the woman answered, 
roughly ‘can’t say, she ain't coming back 
here!’ then the door shut to with a bang, 
and wy poor little fare came back to me. 
She as me how much she had to pay, and 
be sure I didn’t over-charge her. She gave 
me the money, and then stood there leaning 
against the railings, a-crying as if her heart 
would break. I waited a bit, but perhaps 
she thought I was watching her, for 
presently she turned and walked straight 
down the street slowly, and with her faco 
bent as though she-hardly knew what she 
was doing. She turned towards Oxford- 
street, and thete, in the crowd, I lost sight 
of her, but I’m thinking it'll be many a long 
day before 1 forget her pretty face, and her 
big, sad brown eyes.”’ 

Guy pressed something into eabby's hand 
and turned away. Not even last night, 
when Poppie told him with her own lips she 
was an adventuress, had he felt as he felt 
naw. He could only think of her as his 
pretty girl-love, his idea of womanly sweet- 
ness.. All doubts of her, all memory of ber 
eonfession, were lost in the fearfal cou- 
ciousness that she had taken her fate into 
her own hands ; that the one friend she had 
counted on had failed her, and that with her 
sad heart and her sweet childlike face she 
was alone in London ! 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced tn No. 1994, Back 
Nos, éan te obtained through any Newsagent.) 
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A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


By the author of ‘Redeemed by Fate,” 
“The Mistress of Lynwood,’’ &c. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


The father of Harold, Viscount St, Croix, is anxious 
that heshould take as his wife Ermentrude Seymour, 
niece of Sir Travice Leigh. Harold goes down to 
Woodleigh Court for the purpose of proposing to 
Ermentrude, and while screwing his courage up to 
the sticking point accidentally meets Irene Duval, 
the girl he befriended one night.on the Smbank- 
ment in London. Irene Duval is staying in an 
adjoining house that has the reputation of being 
haunted, and there Harold meets her while looking 
over the place. He finds himself getting more than 
interested in this young lady, and, at the same time, 
is bewildered by er behaviour and sudden disap- 
vcarance, for she is mysteriously hufried out of 
cugland. A chance letter reaches Harold and he is 
off in hot pursuit. Anthony Wyndham, the owner 
of Wyndham Abbey, and Sir Travice Leigh are 
neighbours. Suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, 
information reaches Mr. Wyndham that he is not 
the rightful owner of the Abbey but one Geoffrey 
Wyndham. This Geoffrey, while ueing the best 
evidence that he is the person entitled fo enjoy the 
Wyndham estates, is, in reality, animpostor. Butso 
cleverly does he play the part that he succeeds in 
obtaining the consent of Marjorie to their marriage. 
Marjorie onty agrees, however, on learning from her 
father that it is the one wayin which they canretain 
the use of Wyndham Abbey. All is excitement on it 
becoming known that Mra. F , the Lodge- 
keeper at the Abbey, has been foully murdered. 
hoy Fraser, Marjorie’s clandestine lover, is arrested 
and ¢ with the murder. Things look very 
black nst him, and he refuses to utter the one 
word that would clear his character for fear of 
dragging in the name of the girl he loves. . 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


RD ST. CROIX was a good 
sailor, and under happier con- 
ditions might have enjoyed the 
voyage to Australia, for after 
they got out of the channel they 
had for some days a very smooth passage, 
both winds and waves helping to bear the 
good ship on her way. " 

The human heart, in its complexity of 
motives, is a mystery, and it would be hard 
to say how much the viscount had been 
influenced on his self-im task by the 
remembrance that only a little while before 
Irene had preceded him across the ocean, 
and there was even now the ghost of a 
chance that he might meet her in Mel- 
bourne, 

Not much, it is trae, for Melbourne is a 
large place, and if he would do his duty to 
Fraser he would not have much time for 
anything else save the immediate object of 
his journey. Oftentimes, when pacing the 
deck after twilight had fallen, and most of 
the other passengers had retired to their 
cabins, St. Croix would smoke his solitary 
cigar, and musing over the problems of life, 
think how seldom happiness falls to the 
share of man, and how-different his own lot 
was from what he would wish it. 

He could not look forward with any-sort 
of pleasure to the future, bound up as it 
must necessarily be with Ermentrude, and 
sometimes he even blamed himself as weak 
for having yielded to his father’s wishes, 
and proposed to her. 

But then he had in the first instance been 
attracted by her beauty, and immediately 
after ber presentation at Court had distin- 
guised her by attentions that certainly pro- 
ceeded more from inclination than any sense 
of duty. 

Still, he had not met Irene then, and did 
not know what true love was. 

Where was Irene now? How did she fare 
on her voyage to her home amongst 
strangers ? hat would her lot be in that 
far-off land to which she was journeying ? 

Wild questions—impossible to answer ! 

Bat, they haunted Lord St. Croix in his 
solitary watches under the solemn, immu- 
table stars; and he found his thoughts 
oftener straying to the fair girl whose fate 
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had been so strangely twined in his’ own 
than even to the ultimate object of bis mis- 
sion—Roy’s acquittal. 

One evening a slight change came in the 
weathor ; the sky became overcast, and the 
waves were tipped with white patches of 
foam. There was nothing apparently alarm- 
ing in it; but St. Croix, who was not 
weatherwise himself, fancied he observed 
an anxious expression in the face of the 


‘captain as he paced the bridge, with his 


telescope in his hand. 


* Are you expecting a brood of Mother 
Cary's chickeus ?’’ he asked, half jokingly, 
as he joined him, and cast a comprehensive 
glance round. 


The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

**T don’t know, my lord, but I fancy we 
are going to have rough weather.”’ 

** Well, I suppose we must expect it,’’ 
answered the viscount, carelessly. ‘* We 
have had it fine up to now, and, for my own 
part, I should not mind witnessing a storm. 
I have never seen one,”’ 

** You need not tell me that, my lord, for 
if you had you would most assuredly not 
covet a second edition,’”’ was the captain's 
dry remark, as he again scanned the hori- 
zon. ‘If it should come on to blow, Eshall 
advise you to retire to your cabin without 
loss of time.”’ : 

“ Then you anticipate danger ?”’ 

““T did not say so; still, inastorm at sea, 
there must always be danger, more or less,”’ 

St. Croix left him, feeling convinced from 
his manner that he really looked forward to 
a storm as a certainty, and this idea was 
presently verified. The waves began to curl 
ominously with their frothy , crests, and 
broke into fountains of spray against the 
side of the vessel,as she laborously ploughed 
her way though them. The sky grew yet 
darker, and large spots of rain began to fall. 

All the ladies immediately went below, 
and most of the gentlemen. St..Croix, how- 
ever, asked to be allowed to stay on deck, 
and when the permission was accorded, 
wrapped himself in his ulster, and pulled 
down a sou’-wester low over his face and 
ears so as to keep out the driving rain, 
which now began to fall in torrents. 

As night came on the scene drew more 
and more terrific, for the wind blew a per- 
fect. hurricane, and the waves rolled liter- 
ally mountains high. 

St. Croix held tight to the bulwarks, and 
even then was not altogether ont of danger, 
for more than once heavy seas broke over 
the vessel's sides, and flooded the deck, and 
the men at the wheel were lashed firmly, 
so as to secure them from being swept 
away. 

On the bridge stood the captain, his 
speaking trumpet in one hand, while the 
other grasped the rail—a dark form, 
scarcely outlined in the prevailing gloom. 

St. Croix thought of his carelessly uttered 
wish to ses a storm, and shuddered as he 
glanced at the possibilities that might 
attend this fulfilment of it. ‘Verily, the 
elements themselves seemed at war, and 
the sublime grandeur of the tempest was 
only equalled by its terror. 

Below, in the cabins, the women were 
herded together,.the strong ones vainly 
exhorting the weak oxes to keep calm, and 
terrified shrieks every now and again 
breaking sbrilly on the tumult of wind and 
waves. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness, a blue 
light leapt into the sky, and at the same 
moment a cry arose from the men at the 
wheel. 

* Ship, aboy!’’ 

Almost instantancously another rocket 
went whizzing upwards, aud St. Croix, full 
of suppressed excitement, made his way up 
to the captain. 

“Is it a vessel in distress ?’’ he asked, 





** Yes—so it seems.”’ 

‘¢ What are you going to do?”’ 

‘*T can do nothing at present—so long as 
the storm continues, for it would be impos- 
sible to launch a boat in such a sea as this. 
All it is possible to do is to stay near her, 
soas.to give help whem the tempest has 
abated, and in the meantime signal baek to 
let her know she is observed.’ 

Again the blue light shot upwards, and 
soon afterwards was answered by another 
from the Arethusa, Great excitement pre- 
vailed, and never had St. Croix felt himself 
so helpless and impotent as he did at this 
moment, There, a little way off, were 
dozens, perhaps, of his fellow creatures, in 
direst distress, and it was, as the captain 
had said, impossible to help them—yet 
awhile, at all events, for the wind still 
raged, lashing the billows into angry clouds 
of blinding foam, and the black pall above 
showed no rift in its funeral gloom. 

Perhaps the storm would continue till 
morning, and then all that would be left of 
the distressed vessel would probably be a 
few spars, floating about on the waves, to 
show the place where she sank ! 

‘* Poor creatures—poor creatures !’’ mur- 
mured the young man, little dreaming that 
one of the lives he was pitying belonged to 
her in whom his heart’s best affections had 
been irrevocably bestowed ! 

The hours that followed were more ter- 
rible than can be described. Onee there 
came a lull, and the clouds drifted apart, 
letting a few beams of watery moonlight 
pierce the inky blackness. By this feeble 
light the distressed vessel was seen—a 
schooner, with all her canvas long since 
blown away. Indeed, she was partially 
dismasted, and was now entirely at the 
mercy of the wind and waves, 

The Arethusa contrived to keep near her, 
and ever and anon the blue lights went up— 
an appeal that was immediately answered. 
Of course, such a proceeding as going to 
bed, or even attempting to lie down, was 
out of the question, and eyes were eagerly 
strained for the first glimpses of dawn. 

‘‘If we are todie I would rather it wero 
in the daylight than tho darkness,” one of 
the ladies said, and, strange as it may 
appear, the wish was echoed by the rest 
generally ! 

One thing that struck St. Croix very 
forcibly was the perfect discipline of the 
sailors. Their demeanour was as calin, 
their obedience to the captain as ready, as 
if they were sailing on a sunlit sea, under 
sunlit skies. 

No exclammation of terror once escaped 
them, although they, even better than the 

asseugers, knew the extent of their peril, 

ut they were all on the alert to obey 
orders, whatever they might be, without 
question. , : 

At last—but after how many weary hours 
—morning broke, and then the other ship 
came in full view, and it was evident that 
if help were not speedily rendered she must 
sink, carrying her crew with her, for by 
this time she was entirely dismasted and 
water-logged. 

Half-a-dozen dark figures were visible 
clinging to the remnantaof the rigging, and 
amongst them was a woman. 

‘* She must sink before our eyes, and that 
in afew minutes!” exclaimed St. Croix, 
but the captain shook his head. 

** No, she will not do that—she will last 
for at least an hour longer, and by that 
time I hope we shall be able to do some- 
thing. The storm is moderating a little.”’ 

Happily this was the case, but although 
the wind fell the sea was still raging, 
and, in any event, the launching of a boat 
must be attended with a certain amount of 
danger. 

Still, it was quite clear that the ship was 
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sinking fast, and with her must perish her 
hapless crew. 

‘* For Reaven’s sake, try to assist them !"’ 
ried the viscount. ‘‘I myself will help to 
man the boat.”’ 

The captain gave orders that it should 
he got ready, but the diflienlty of launch- 
ing it was tremendous, and for some 
time it was doubtful whether it would 
not be immediately swamped in such a 
heavy sea. 

_ The men in the meantime had put on cork 
jackets, and provided themselves with extra 
life-belts, one of which was given to St. 
Croix, who insisted on joining in their 
perilous mission. 

At last the boat was launched, the men 
were in, and all set to work to pull towards 
the disabled vessel—putting all their 
Strength into their arms, as they were 
first hoisted to the top of some immense 
wave, then drawn down into its hollow 


rough. 

In all his life of twenty-six years St, Croix 
had never felt such excitement as he did 
at this moment. He was conscious it was a 
hand-to-hand struggle with death, and the 
chances were ten to one in favour of tthe 
latter. 

Little by little they neared the ship, 
encouraging the unhappy creatures upon 
her with loud cheers. 

Bat just as they were beginning to make 
more progress, a sudden groan burst simal- 
taneously from the men, for in a moment | 
the schooner sank—disappearing beneath; 
the waves as swiftly.and suddenly as if it! 
had been a phantom, born of illusion. 

“They will all be drowned—every one! '’ 
exclaimed St. Croix, in a low voice of 
horror. 

But he was wrong; for even as he spoke 
a woman’s form was seen floating on the 
waves, a few yards from them, and imme- 
diately the boat pulled towards her. 

Luckily she was unconscious, and so had 
ceased her struggles, which might have 
caused her to sin again, and by a strange 
fatality it was St. Croix who drew her out 
of the water. 

We say “strange fatality,’ and witb 
reason, for the rescued woman was none 
other than Irene Duval. 





GHAPTER XXXIX. 

Yes, it was Irene, but she remained 
unconscious until after they had got her on 
board the Arethusa, and administered all 
the restoratives possible to bring back 
suspended animation. 

The first person upon whom her blue eyes 
rested, when at length the white lids lifted 
was St. Croix himself, and as she saw him 
a strange rapt expression came on her face, 
and she clasped her twe hands togother 
across her breast. 

““Amidreaming?” she said ‘‘or have 
I awoke in Heaven ?” 

“ Neither,”’ he replied tenderly; ** but 
you are with friends, and have nothing to 
fear. You must not talk much yet, for you 
are stil] weak.’ 

She put her hand to her temples, and re- 
mained for some moments, as if trying to 
recall past eventg. 

‘Ah, yes!’’ she exclaimed at last, ‘I 
remember now. The ship sank,’ —- she 
shuddered—-‘‘ and I sank with her. Oh, 
what a terrible night it has been—how ter 
rible—how terrible! But the others—are 
they saved ?’’ 

** Most of them,” ho replied ovasively. 
** Marlow, the captain, is all right, and is 
on board. He is a powerful swimmer, and 
managed to keep himself afloat until we 
picked him up.,’ 

*Yos. I know be is a good swimmer,” 
she murmured dreamily. ‘‘He saved me 
when I fell into the sea just as we left 





England. This is the second time I have so 
narrowly escaped drowning.”’ 

He did not ask her for an explanation of 
her words, as ‘she was still very much ex- 
hausted by the terror and exposure of the 
preceeding night ; and the surgeon at that 
moment came forward, declaring it was im- 
peratively necessary that his patient 
should be kept quiet, and have a chance of 
getting the sleep she so much needed. 

Thereupon [rene was carried downstairs 
to the ladies’ cabin, while St. Croix was 
left to meditate on the strange chance that 
had thrown them together again ip so won- 
derful a way. 

Most of the orew of the ill-fated Anna 
Meria had been picked up, but nearly half 
of them were val y 

Marlow, however, thanks to his fine phy- 
sique, did not seem to have suffered any 
great inconvenience in spite of the ay am, 
he had gone through, but he was deep m4 
ag at the loss of his vessel, and wi 

er all his fortune 

St. Croix went up t6 him and endeavoured 
to draw him into conversation, bat his 
efforts were unavailing, for Marlow was too 
‘“‘down in the mouth,” as he himself ex-; 
pressed it, to have any inclination for 
talking—or indeed doing anything save. 
brood over his misfortunes, which by some 


| strange perversity impossible- to explain, 


he laid to the charge of Irene. 

‘It’s the first time I’ve had such ill- 

luck, and it’s the first time I've hada 
woman nboard,’’ he muttered as he stood 
on the deck of the Arethusa, watching the 
few floating spars that were ali that re- 
mained of the wreck—from the seene of 
which they were now rapidly sailing away. 
*“*So she has brought the ill-luck, that’s 
very clear. I'll have nothing to do with 
taking girls across.the sea against their 
wills again! ’’ 
* Nearly ever since ahe left the channel the 
Anna Maria had encountered unfavourable 
winds, and this circumstance, coupled with 
the facts of her being a sailing vessel, will 
account for the slowness of her progress, 
and also explain how it was that she was 
caught up by the Arethusa, which sailed 
some time later. 

The next day--which proved exceedingly 


| fine—Irene was sufficiently recovered to 
+ come on deck, and it was St. Oroix who ran 


forward to give her his arm, who placed 
the cushions comfortably for her in a chair, 
and who then seated himself by her side, 
his eyes drinking in the fair beuty of her 
face, as if he would never tire of watcbing 
it. 
‘*T still cannot get over my first impres- 
sion that this is a droam, and that I shall 
presently awake, and find myself aboard 
the Anna Maria,’’ she said to him, with a 
smile of perfegt content; and then, In 
answer to his questions, she told him of all 
that had transpired since they lJast met, 
and he im return, narrated how he 
had received a note informing him 
of her departure, and had then gone to the 
London Doeks with the result we know. 

“The note must have been from 
Ruphemia,’’ said Irene, with a grateful in- 
tonation. ‘‘Goodgirl! She did her best fo 
help me.’’ 

** And when I get back to England T will 
reward her for it,’’ added St. Croix; ‘‘ and 
now I must inform you the ‘reason of my 
presence on board the Arethusa,'’ and ho 
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gave her the details of Mrs. Fanning’s 
murder, and the accusation brought igainst 
Roy Fraser. 

She was naturally very much interest«d, 
and when he had finished, said,— 

‘“‘How noble of you to take so mnch 
trouble on your friend's behalf! Not but 
what friendship demands it, but few people 
care to sacrifice themselves even for their 
friends.” 

“Did they teach you the cynicism that 
prompted that remark at the convent?” he 
asked, smiling. 

** No, I have found it out myself,’’ she re- 
joined, a little sadly, and then there was 
silence for awhile— but a -silence that 
neither of them wished to break, for to each 
the sense of the other's proximity brought 
sufficient happiness. 

By-and-by twilight dee , and the star 
flowers blosso out Heaven's blue 
meadows. A hush fell on sky and sea, and 
the vessel left s long, phosphorescent line 
in her wake, on which the starlight shone 
with a faint uncertain radiance. ~ 

From the other end of the deck came soft 
strains of masic—one of the gers 
playing the violin, and the delicate har- 
monies now swelled outintoa m of glad- 
ness, then sank into low, thrilling tones af 
atter melancholy, touching the soul with 
vibrations. . 

Irene, at all times very susceptible to 
music, was particularly so at this present 
moment, when her nerves had hard re- 
eovered from their recent severe tension ; 
and when, as the violin player wed, Si. 
Croix stole a look at her, he saw her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Trene, my dear, what is it?” he ex- 
claimed, taking her hands in his, and bend- 

down to look into her face. 
creature in the world could have beon 
purer and more modest that Irene, but 
there was something in his voice that 
thrilled her very heart, and was answered 


by the quick response of her own deep . 


love. 

How-it-came about neither of them could 
have told, but in another moment she was 
in his arms, her head lying on his shoulder, 
while he kissed the sweet flower face with 
a passion the like of which no other woman 
could ever evoke. . ; 

In those few seconds in the friendly twi- 
light and under the quiet sters, heart spoke 
to heart as lip touched lip, and without 
‘words their love was confessed. 

Only for a few moments, however ; then 
Harold’s arms fell from ved hie lin yielding 

re, and a groan esca 8 lips. 

pa hart ve me! The secret that | 
ivtended should never be told has been 
wrested from me in spite of myself, and | 
have profaned your lips with kisses that 
should mever have been given. I cannot 

that I do not love you, for you 
would know it was uatrue ! but, dearest—! 
am betrothed to gen goo i's ae 

Her face grew er form rigid. 
She drew a shawl fe hed thrown round her 
shoulders closer over her breast, as. if she 
felt a sudden chill, while he, quickly and 
briefly told of his e t to Ermen- 
trude, and the circumstances that had 
brought it about. 

She listened in silence, and then a sudden 
tide of passion welled up in his beart, and 
once more he forcibly took and held her 
hand in hie. 

“Irene, at your bidding I will ask my 
freedom of Ermentrude! I will tell her the 
truth, namely, that I do not love her, and 
then we ean be happy—you and I. 1 will 
make you my wife, and we will go away 
some sunny land where the cruel voice of 
the world cannot follow us. Irene—my 
darling, speak to me!”’ 2 

She repulsed him gently, but very firm'y, 
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drawing her hand away aml moving « little 
further from his side. 

“ Do you think I will let you make such a 
sacrifice forme? Do you think I wonld let 
you dishonour your word — break -your 
plighted troth?”’ she said, and there was 
something in her voice that he had never 
heard before, a new tone of determination 
that vouched for her inflexibility in this 
detision. ‘I should indeed love you less 
than I do if I were mean enough to permit it. 
No, we will be friends—dear, dear friends 
always—and I shall ever look upon you as 
my benefactor, but I should ill repay your 
kindness if I did what you ask. Don't you 
know those lines,— 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more?” 

For a little while neither spoke, then St. 
Croix, whose head had been buried in his 
hands, looked up. 

‘* You are right, Lrene, and you have re- 
called me to my better self. There are 
bigher calls than those of passion, and we 
will obey them. As you say, we must be 
friends—life-long friends, but,'’,he hesi- 
tated a moment, then added in a lower and 
less steady voice, ‘give me one kiss of 
your own free will in token of the love that 
has been!’’ 

She obeyed, and for an instant their lips 
clung together in a bitter, sweet caress, the 
remembrance of which would last as long as 


life itself endured ! 
. * * * * 
And so the voy. continued in weather 


as fine as that which favoured its com- 
mencement, and although it was in the 
nature of thi that Irene and Harold 
should see each other every day, no whisper 
of love ever passed between them. 

And yet in spite of the fact that they 
could never be more to eaeh other than 
friends, this unrestrained intercourse was 
very delightful to both, and they grew to 
know and understand each other's character 
better than would have been possible under 
other circumstances. ‘ 

Irene talked quite freely and openly to St. 
Croix, a8 he did to her ; they read the same 
books, and confided to each other their 
opinions ; and whatever might be the dark- 
ness of the aftertime, they would be able to 
look back on these few weeks as a delicious 
oasis in the dessert, when— 

“ Love took up the glass of Time, turned it in his 
glowing pane 
Every werent lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 
a 


sa 

Love took up the harp of Life, smote on all the 
chords with might, 

Smote the chord of self that, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight.’’ 

Many were the consultations they held 
together as to Lrene’s fature-for the pros- 
pect of remaining in Australia was now as 
distasteful to her as ever it had been; and 
finally St. Croix, after much thought, one 
day annouticed the conclusion he had come 
to regarding the subject. ; 

“TY shall take you back to England with 
me, and place you under the protection of 
an aunt of ©, who may very possib 
take you for her own mornpeeeees but, 
not, she will certainly be able to find you a 
situation with one of her friends,’’ he said, 
“and if Mrs, Sumner attempts to interfere, 
we must make her produce her authority 
for doing so, so as ugless one of your parents 
left a will, by which she is made your 
guardian, she bas no sort of control over 
you.”’ 

And so it was settled, and Irene rested 
content in the conviction that after all, she 
would not be left alone with the people t 
whom her soi-disant aunt had cons 


her, under strange skies, in whose blue 
depths blazed the beauty of the Southern 


Cross. 


P 








CHAPTER XLI. 


OR thé satie evening that Sir Travice 
Leigh heard of the detective's revelation of 
the treachery of which he had so nearly 
been the victim, he went with Wise into 
the plantation at about twelve o'clock, and 
what. he there behold convinced him of the 
truth of the detectives story. 

That very night he destroyed his newly- | 
executed will, and the next morning went 
up to town, in order to escape having any 
communication with the Seymours until 
after the return of Lord St. Croix, for he 
felt that the discovery of Ermentrude’s 
intrigue with Villari concerned the viscount 
as much as it did himself—almost more, 
seeing that St. Croix was her promised 
husband. 

Meanwhile Roy Fraser languished in 

rison alternately hopeful and despairing, 

ut growing more and more anxious as the 
days passed away, and no tidings came from 
St. Croix. 

One evening, just as it was growing 
dusk, and the cell was filled with brooding 
shadows, he heard the keys rattling in the 
lock, but supposing it to be the warder 
come to see that everything was all right, | 
he did not look up, and the door closed | 
again almost immediately. 

A soft, subtle perfume, as ¢f violets, 
came wafted to him, and he heard the faint 
rustle of garments sweeping the floor. In 
a moment he had sprung to his feet, and 
stood like a man who can hardly believe his 
senses ; for there before him, clad in grey 
robes that insensibly blended with the 
gathering shadows, stood the woman whose 
memory even yet filled his thoughts. 

*‘Am I dreaming?”’ he gaid, in low, 
hushed tones, as if he feared to disturb we 
vision. ‘“ Is it an angel, or—Marjorie?’’ ~ 

“Tt te Marjorie,’’ she anawered, in a 
shaken voice, as she came forward and held 
out her hand. ‘I did not know whether 
you would care to see me, but when Wise 
told me you were growing so hopeless and 
miserable——’’ 

‘* Not care to see you! Does a drowning 
man care to see a hand stretched forth to 
save him? Does a dying woman care to 
see Heaven opening on her gaze? I tell 
you, Marjorie, that [ would willingly have 
given ten years of my life to pay for this 
visit of yours.’”’ 

There wasno mistaking the sincerity of 
his voice and manner, and Marjorie drew 
back bewildered. How could she reconcile 
this with his previous conduct ? 

She was shocked at the alteration that 
had taken place in his appearance. The 
eyes that used to be so bright and fearless 
were sunken and lustreless; his beard had 
grown, thus concealing the lower part of 
his face; and the smile that had been so 
peculiarly winning was now hidden by the 
thick moustache. 

He was very much thinner, too, and his 
clothes hung loosely about his wasted 
frame. oi 

** How ill you look—-how worn ! ” she mur- 
mured, half unconsciously. 

** Can you wonder at it ? 
gone through.” 

Her eyes involuntarily filled with tears of 
sympathy, while he watched her as one may 
watch some precious jewel, that will pre- 
sently be taken away. 

“But you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing you are innocent,’’ she said, pre- 
sently. 

**Yes, only——’’ his tone grew rather 
bitter, ‘‘ that satisfaction is damped by the 
probability that other people will hold a 
different opinion, and my actual innocence 
may not have so much weight as the facts 


Think of all I’ve 


ce 





brought before the jury. But,’’ he added, 
quick! pat “we will not speak of that now. | 
ean 


y remember that f am once more in 


your presence ; let m# enjoy that while I 
may. Yow seo;’’ smiling faintly, ‘‘ 1 have 
somewhat of the same kind of affection as a 
dog—lI fawn upon you even when you have 
spurned me.’’ 

** [ don’t understand you,’’ Marjorie said, 
drawing a little farther back, while the 
sensitive colouy flamed into her cheeks. 

Eyen yet sh®hardly knew whether she 
had been justified. in sacrificing her 
womanly pride by visiting him, but she told 
herself she would forget that any love- 
passages had ever passed between them, 
and remember only that he had once been 
her friend—that he was in trouble and dis- 
tress unspeakable, and that it would be an 
act of Christian charity to assure him of her 
belief in his innocence. 

Nevertheless, his attitude ever since she 
had entered the cell disturbed her. She 
would have been blind, indeed, if she had 
not seen the light that leapt into his eyes 
as they rested upon her, and his words 
strengthened what his looks expressed. 

** You don’t understand me !’’ he repeated; 
and then he was silent, for it seemed to 
him, under present circumstances, it would 
ill become him to ask what she meant, and 
so the opportanity went by. 

‘* My father knows of my visit—indeed, he 
is waiting outside for me,’’ she went on, 
presently. ‘‘He told me to give all sorts 
of kind messages to you.”’ : 

‘* Why did he not come in?”’ 

“* Well,’’ said Marjorie, hesitating, ‘* you 
know—or, perhaps, you don’t know, how 
much he dislikes what he calls ‘ scenes,’ 
and he met the governor of the gaol outside 
and began talking to him.”’ 

in there was a pause, and each felt 
that the other was ill at case. It was 
Fraser who finally spoke, but doubtfully, 
like one not quite sure of his ground. 

‘*It was very good of you to come,”’ 

“Oh, no! it was only what 1 would do for 
any friend who was in distress.’’ 

** You need not remind me that 1 have no 
sort of claim upon you,’’ he said, rather 
bitterly. Then, with a change of tone, “ All 
the same, I am deeply grateful, and if ear- 
nest wishes had any effect, your future life 
should indeed be happy, whoever it might 
be shared with,’’ 7 

Marjorie said nothing, but hastily looked 
at her watch, then stood for a moment, her 
fingers playing nervously with the chain. 

Roy, noticing the movement, came for- 
ward and held out his hand. 

‘*You think it is time to go? Well, I 
will not seek to detain you, for although 
your visit has been short, the memory 
of it will be long. Good-bye—Heaven biess 

oul’’ 
sh There is one thing I wish to say before 
Lleave,’’ said Marjorie, with downcast eyes, 
“and it is this. Wise has hinted that at 
the inquest your refusal to explain why you 
came to Wyndhamstowe had something to 
do with me—in effect, that it was in order 
to prevent my name being introduced that 
you would not answer the question when it 
was put to you. He says that refusal had a 
very prejudicial effect so far as you were 
corcerned, and that if persisted in at the 
assizes would do you an incaleulable amount 
of harm. 1 told him { thought he was, mis- 
taken in his surmises, for it was impossible 
that your last visit, at all events, could 
have had anything to do with me!” 

‘« Impossible or not, it was the case,’’ in- 
terrupted Roy, “for It was with the hope 
of seeing you that 1 did come to Wyndham- 
stowe on the day of the murder.”’ \ 

Marjorie looked at him incredulously, but 
he did not flinch from her gaze, and surely 
his eyes spoke the truth. 

““You came to see me—what for?’’ 

“To ask you your reason for dismissing 
me #o shortly and eaddenly.”’ 


” 
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sinking fast, and with her must perish her 
hapless crew. 

** Hor Reaven’s sake, try to assist them !”’ 
ried the viscount. “‘‘I myself will help to 
man the boat.’ 

The captain gave orders that it should 
be got ready, but the difficulty of launch- 
ing it was tremendous, and for some 
time it was doubtful whether it would 
not be immediately swamped in such a 
heavy sea. 

The men in the meantime had put on cork 
ackets, and provided themselves with extra 
life-belts, one of which was given to Sti. 
Croix, who insisted on joining in their 
perilous mission. 

At last the boat was launched, the men 
were in, and all set to work to pull towards 
the disabled vessel—putting all their 
strength into their arms, as they were 
first hoisted to the top of some immense 
wave, then drawn down into its hollow 
trough. 

In all his life of twenty-six years St. Croix 
had never felt such excitement as he did 
at this moment. He was conscious it wasa 
hand-to-hand struggle with death, and the 
chances were ten to one in favour of the 
latter. 

Little by ne they neared the ship, 
encouraging the unha creatures upon 
her with loud cheers. aid - 

But just as they were beginning to make 
more progress, a sudden groan burst simal- 
taneously from the men, for in a moment! 
the schooner sank—disappearing beneath 
the waves as swiftlyand suddenly as if it’ 
had been a phantom, born of illusion. 

“They will all be drowned—every one! '’ 
exclaimed St. Croix, in a low voice of 
horror. 

But he was wrong; for even as he spoke 
a woman’s form was seeu floating on the 
waves, a few yards from them, and imme- 
diately the boat pulled towards her. 

Luckily she ‘was uncenscicus, and so had 
ceased her straggles, which might have 
caused her to sink again, and by a strange 
fatality it was St. Croix who drew her oat 
of the water. 

We say “strange fatality,’”’ and witb 
reason, for the rescued woman was none 
other than Irene Duval. 





GHAPTER XXXIX. 

Yrs, it was Irene, but she remained 
unconscious until after they had got her on 
board the Arethusa, and administered all 
the restoratives possible to bring back 
suspended animation. 

The first person upon whom her blue eyes 
rested, when at length the white lids lifted 
was St. Croix himself, and as she saw him 
a strange rapt expression came on her face, 
and she clasped her twe togother 
across her breast. 

“‘Amidreaming?” she said ‘‘or have 
I awoke in Heaven?” 

‘* Neither,’ he replied tenderly; * but 
you are with friends, and have nothing to 
fear. You must not talk much yet, for you 
are stil] weak.’’ 

She put her hand to her temples, and re- 
mained for some moments, as if trying to 
recall past eventg. 

‘“ Ah, yes!’’ she exclaimed at last, ‘I 
remember now. The ship sank,’’ — she 
#huddered—‘‘ and I sank with her. Oh, 
what a terrible night it has been—how ter 
rible—how terrible! But the others—are 
they saved ?’”’ 

** Most of them,” he replied ovasively. 
** Marlow, the captain, is all right, and is 
on board. He isa powerful swimmer, and 
managed to keep himself afloat until we 
picked him up.,’ 

“Yes. I know he is a good swimmer,’ 
she murmured dreamily. ‘‘He saved me 
when I fell into the sea just as we left 








England. This is the second time I have so 
narrowly escaped drowning.” 

He did not ask her for an explanation of 
her words, as she was still very much ex- 
hausted by the terror and exposure of the 
preceeding night ; and the surgeon at that 
moment came forward, declaring it was im- 
peratively necessary that his patient 
should be kept quiet, and have a chance of 
getting the sleep she so much needed. 

Thereupon [rene was carried downstairs 
to the ladies’ cabin, while St. Croix was 
left to meditate on the strange chance that 
had thrown them together again in so won- 
derful a way. 

Most of the orew of the ill-fated Anna 
Maria had been picked up, but nearly half 
of them were dead. 

Marlow, however, thanks to his fine phy- 
sique, did not seem to have suffered any 
great inconvenience in spite of the hardships 
he had gone through, but he was deep 
agg at the loss of his vessel, and wi 

er all his fortune 

St. Croix went up t6 him and endeavoured 
to draw him into conversation, bat his 
efforts were unavailing, for Marlow was too 
“‘down in the mouth,” as he himself ex-; 
pressed it, to have any inclination for 


talking—or indeed doing anything save. 


brood over his misfortunes, which by sonie 


| strange perversity impossible- to explain, 


he laid to the charge of Irene. 

‘It’s the first time I’ve had such ill- 
luck, and it’s the first time I’ve hada 
woman rboard,’’ he muttered as he stood 
on the deck of the Arethusa, watching the 
few floating spars that were al) that re- 
mained of the wreck—from the seene of 
which they were now rapidly aailing away. 
‘*So she has brought the ill-luck, that’s 
very clear. I'll have nothing to do with 


taking girls across.the sea against their 
wills again! ”’ 


* Nearly ever since she left the channel the. 


Anna Maria had encountered unfavourable 
winds, and this circumstance, coupled with 
the facts of her being a sailing vessel, will 
account for the slowness of her progress, 
and also explain how it was that she was 
caught up by the Arethusa, which sailed 
some time later. 

The next day--which proved exceedingly 


| fine—Irene was sufficiently recovered to 
4+ come on deck, and it was St. Croix who ran 


forward to give her his arm, who placed 
the cushions comfortably for her in a chair, 
and who then seated himself by her side, 
his eyes drinking in the fair beuty of her 
face, as if ho would never tire of watching 
it. 
‘*T still cannot get over my first impres- 
sion that this is a droam, and that I shall 
presently awake, and find myself aboard 
the Anna Maria,”’ she said to him, with a 
smile of perfegt content; and then, in 
answer to his questions, she told bim of all 
that had transpired since they last met, 
and he in return, narrated how he 
had received a note informing him 
of her departure, and had then gone to the 
London Doeks with the result we know. 
“The note mast have been from 
Ruphemia,’’ said Irene, with a grateful in- 
tonation. ‘‘Good girl! She did her best to 
help me.’’ 
‘And when I get back to England I will 
reward her for it,’’ added St. Croix; ‘‘ and 
now I must inform you the reason of my 
presence on board the Arethusa,'’ and he 
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gave her the details of Mrs. Fanning’s 
murder, and the accusation brought igainst 
Roy Fraser. 

She was naturally very much interested, 
and when he had finished, said,— 

“How noble of you to take so mnch 
trouble on your friend’s behalf! Not but 
what friendship demands it, but few people 
care to sacrifice themselves even for their 
friends.” 


‘Did they teach you the cynicism that 
prompted that remark at the convent?’’ he 
asked, smiling. 

“* No, I have found it out myself,’’ she re. 
joined, a Little sadly, and then there was 
silence for awhile— but a -silence that 
neither of them wished to break, for to each 
the sense of the other's proximity brought 
sufficient happiness. 

By-and-by twilight dee , and the star 
flowers blosso’ out Heaven’s blue 
meadows. A hush fell on sky and sea, and 
the vessel left s long, phosphorescent line 
in her wake, on which the starlight shone 
with a faint uncertain radiance. ~ 

From the other end of the deck came soft 
strains of music—one of the gers 
playing the violin, and the delicate har- 
monies now swelled outintoa m of glad- 
ness, then sank into low, thrilling tones of 
atter melancholy, touching the ‘soul with 
ita exquisitely sad vibrations. : 

Irene, at all times very susceptible to 
music, was particularly so at this present 
moment, when her nerves had hard re- 
eovered from their recent severe tension ; 
and when, as the violin player ceased, St. 
Croix stole a look at her, he saw her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Trene, my dear, what is it?’ he ex- 
claimed, taking her hands in his, and bend- 
— to look into her face. 

creature in the world could have been 
purer and more modest that Irene, but 
there was something in his voice that 
thrilled her very heart, and was answered 


by the quick response of her own deep | 


love. 

How: it eame about neither of them could 
have told, but in another moment she was 
in his arms, her head lying on his shonider, 
while he kissed the sweet flower face with 
a passion the like of which no other woman 
could ever evoke. . 

In those few seconds in the friendly twi- 
light and under the quiet sters, heart spoke 
to heart as lip touched lip, and without 
words their love was confessed. 

Only for a few moments, however ; then 
Harold’s arms fell from vel heir, yielding 

re, and a groan esca 8 lips. 

i icoepl veme! The secret that | 
intended should never be told has been 
wrested from me in spite of myself, and ! 
have profaned your lips with kisses that 
should mever have been given. I cannot 

that I do not love you, for you 
would know it was uatrue ! but, dearest—! 
ean it sae ae te a 

Her face grew er form rigid. 
She drew a shawl he had thrown round her 
shoulders closer over her breast, as if she 
felt a sudden chill, while he, quickly and 
briefly told of his e t to Ermen- 
trude, and the circumstances that had 
brought it about. 

She listened in silence, and then a sudden 
tide of passion welled up in his heart, and 
once more he forcibly took and held her 
hand in his. 

“Irene, at your bidding I will ask my 
freedom of Ermentrude! I will tell her the 
truth, namely, that I do not love her, and 
then we can be happy—you and I. I will 


make you my wife, and we will go away 
some sunny land where the cruel voice of 
the world cannot follow us. 
darling, speak to me!” 

She repulsed him gently, but very firm'y, 


Irene—my 
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wing her hand away ami moving « little } 


dra 
further from his side. 

“Do you think I »will let you make such a 
sacrifice forme? Do you think I wonld let 
you dishonour your word — break -your 
plighted troth?”’ she said, and there was 
something in her voice that he had never 
heard before, a new tone of determination 
that vouched for her inflexibility in this 
decision. ‘I should indeed love you less 
than I do if I were mean enough to permit it. 
No, we will be friends—dear, dear friends 
always—and I shall ever look upon you as 
my benefactor, but I should ill repay your 
kindness if I did what you ask. Don’t you 
know those lines,—— 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more?” 


For a little while neither spoke, then St. 
Croix, whose head had been buried in his 
hands, looked up. 

‘You are right, Lrene, and you have re- 
called me to my better self. There are 
higher calls than those of passion, and we 
will obey them. As you say, we must be 
friends—life-long friends, but,'’,he hesi- 
tated a moment, then added in a lower and 
less steady voice, ‘‘ give me one kiss of 
your own free will in token of the love that 
has been!’’ 

She obeyed, and for an instant their lips 
clung together in a bitter, sweet caress, the 
remembrance of which would last as long as 
life itself endured ! 

* * * + * 

And so the voyage continued in weather 
as fine as that which favoured its com- 
mencement, and. although it was in the 
nature of things that Irene and Haroid 
should see each other every day, no whisper 
of love ever passed between them. 

And yet in spite of the fact that they 
eonld never be more to eaeh other than 
friends, this pnrestrained intercourse was 
very delightful to both, and they grew to 
know and understand each other's character 
better than would have been possible under 
other circumstances. 

Irene talked gute freely and openly to St. 
Croix, as he did to her ; they read the same 
books, and confided to each other their 
opinions ; and whatever might be the dark- 
ness of the aftertime, they would be able to 
look back on these few weeks as a delicious 
oasis in the dessert, when— 

“* Love took up the glass of Time, turned it in his 
glowing eee, 
Every borg lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 


san 

Love took up the harp of Life, smote on all the 
chords with might, 

Sinote the chord of self that, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight.” 

Many were the consultations they held 
together as to Irene’s fature-—for the pros- 
pect of remaining in Australia was now as 
distasteful to her as ever it had been ;-and 
finally St. Croix, after much thought, one 
day annouticed the conclusion he had come 
to regarding the subject. 

“T shall take you back to England with 
me, and place you under the protection of 
an aunt of mine, who may very oie 4 
take you for her own companion, but, 
not, she will certainly be able to find you a 
situation with one of her friends,”’ he said, 
“and if Mrs, Sumner attempts to interfere, 
we must make her produce her authority 
for doing so, so as unless one of your parents 
left a will, by which she is made your 
guardian, she has no sort of control over 
you.’’ 

And so it was settled, and Irene rested 
content in the conviction that after all, aye 
would not be left alone with the people 
whom her soi-disant aunt had ed 
her, under st skies, in whose blue 
conte blazed the beauty of the Southern 

ross. 





nt ye 


CHAPTER X LI. 


OR thé satio evening that Sir Travice 
Leigh heard of the detective's revelation of 
the treachery of which he had so nearly 
been the victim, he went with Wise into 
the plantation at about twelve o'clock, and 
what. he there behold convinced him of the 
truth of the detective’s story. 

That very night he destroyed his newly- 
executed will, and the néxt morning went 
up to town, in order to escape having any 
communication with the Seymours until 
after the return of Lord St. Croix, for he 
felt that the discovery of Ermentrude’s 
intrigue with Villari concerned the viscount 
as much as it did himself—almost more, 
seeing that St. Croix was her promised 
husband. 

Meanwhile Roy Fraser languished in 

rison-alternately hopeful and despairing, 

ut growing more and more anxious as the 
days passed away, and no tidings came from 
St. Croix. 

One evening, just as it was growing 
dusk, and the cell was filled with brooding 
shadows, he heard the keys rattling in the 
lock, but supposing it to be the warder 
come to see that everything was all right, 
he did not look up, and the door closed 
again almost immediately. 

A soft, subtle perfume, as cf violets, 
came wafted to him, and he heard the faint 
rustle of garments sweeping the floor. In 
a moment he had sprung to his feet, and 
stood like a mau who can hardly believe his 
senses ; for there before him, clad in grey 
robes that insensibly blended with the 
gathering shadows, stood the woman whose 
memory even yet filled his thoughts. 

**Am I dreaming?’’ he gaid, in low, 
hushed tones, as if he feared to disturb the | 
vision. “ Is it an angel, or—Marjorie ?’’ 

“Tt ie Marjorie,”’ she anawered, in a 
shaken voice, as she came forward and held 
out her hand. ‘I did not know whether 
you would care to see me, but when Wise 
told me you were growing so hopeless and 
miserable——”’ 

‘* Not care to see you! Does a drowning 
man care to sce a hand stretched forth to 
save him? Does a dying woman care to 
see Heaven opening on her gaze? I tell 
you, Marjorie, that [ would willingly have 
given ten years of my life to pay for this 
visit of yours.’’ 

There wag no mistaking the sincerity of 
his voice and manner, and Marjorie drew 
back bewildered. How could she reconcile 
this with his previous conduct ? 

She was shocked at the alteration that 
had taken place in his appearance. The 
eyes that used to be so bright and fearless 
were sunken and lustreless; his beard had 
grown, thus concealing the lower part of 
his face; and the smile that had been so 
peculiarly winning was now hidden by the 
thick moustache. 

He was very much thinner, too, and his 
rae hung loosely about his wasted 


** How ill you look—how worn !” she mur- 
mured, half unconsciously. 

**Can you wonder‘atit? Think of all I’ve 
gone through.” 

Her eyes involuntarily filled with tears of 
sympathy, while he watched her as one may 
watch some precious jewel, that will pre- 
sently be taken away. 

“ But you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing you are innocent,’’ she said, pre- 
sently. 

“Yes, only——’”’ his tone grew rather 
bitter, ‘‘ that satisfaction is damped by the 
probability that other people will hold a 
different opinion, and my actual innocence 
may not have so much weight as the facts 
brought before the jury. But,’’ he added, 
q por “ we will not speak of that now. I 
ean only remember that [ am once more in 





your presence ; let mé enjoy that while I 
may. Yow seo;’’ smiling faintly, ‘‘ 1 have 
somewhat of the same kind of affection as a 
dog—I fawn upon you even when you have 
spurned me.’’ 

** [ don’t understand you,’’ Marjorie said, 
drawing a little farther back, while the 
sensitive colour flamed into her cheeks. 

Even yet shé hardly knew whether she 
had been justified. in sacrificing her 
womanly pride by visiting him, but she told 
herself she would forget that any love- 
passages had ever passed between them, 
and remember only that he had once been 
her friend—that he was in trouble and dis- 
tress unspeakable, and that it would be an 
act of Christian charity to assure him of her 
belief in his innocence. 

Nevertheless, his attitude ever since she 
had entered the cell disturbed her. She 
would have been blind, indeed, if she had 
not seen the light that leapt into his eyes 
as they rested upon her, and his words 
strengthened what his looks expressed. 

** You don’t understand me }"’ he repeated; 
and then he was silent, for it seemed to 
him, under present circumstances, it would 
ill become him to ask what she meant, and 
so the opportanity went by. 

‘* My father knows of my visit—indeed, he 
is waiting outside for me,’’ she went on, 
presently. ‘*He told me to give all sorts 
of kind messages to you.’’ - 

** Why did he not come in?’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Marjorie, hesitating, ‘*‘ you 
know—or, perhaps, you don’t know, how 
much he dislikes what he calls ‘ scenes,’ 
and he met the governor of the gaol outside 
and began talking to him.”’ 

Again there was a pause, and each felt 
that the other was ill at ease. It was 
Fraser who finally spoke, but doubtfully, 
like one not quite sure of his ground. 

‘*It waa very good of you to come.,”’ 

** Oh, no! it was only what Ll would do for 
any friend who was in distress.’’ 

** You need not remind me that I have no 
sort of claim upon you,’’ he said, rather 
bitterly. Then, with a change of tone, “ All 
the same, I am deeply grateful, and if ear- 
nest wishes had any effect, your future life 
should indeed be happy, whoever it might 
be shared with,’’ aye 

Marjorie said nothing, but hastily looked 
at her watch, then stood for a moment, her 
fingers playing nervously with the chain. 

Roy, noticing the movement, came for- 
ward and held out his hand. 

‘*You think it is time to go? Well, I 
will not soek to detain you, for although 
your visit has been short, the memory 
of it will be long. Good-bye—Heaven biess 

oul’ 

st There is one thing I wish to say before 
I leave,’ said Marjorie, with downcast eyes, 
“and it is this. Wise has hinted that at 
the inquest your refusal to explain why you 
came to Wyndhamstowe had something to 
do with me—in effect, that it was in order 
to prevent my name beipg introduced that 
you would not answer the question when it 
was put to you. He says that refusal had a 
very prejudicial effect so far as you were 
concerned, and that if persisted in at the 
assizes would do you an incaleulable amount 
of harm. 1} told him I thought he was, mis- 
taken in his surmises, for it was impossible 
that your last visit, at all events, could 
have had anything to do with me!” 

‘Impossible or not, it was the case,’’ in- 
terrupted Roy, “for tt was with the hope 
of seeing you that 1 did come to Wyndham- 
stowe on the day of the murder.”’ 

Marjorie looked at him incredulously, but 
he did not flinch from her gaze, and surely 
his eyes spoke the truth. 

“‘You came to see me—what for?” | 

“To ask you your reason for dismissing 
me #0 shortly and eaddenly.”’ 
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a ete ne. aR 
** My reason for d you! Ido 
not in the least codeedtant your mean- 
ing.”’ 


“Did you not write me a letter telling 
me you never wished to see me again, 
and saying that everything was over be- 
tween us?’’ 

** Yes, in answer to yours, giving me back 
my freedom,and declaring that our love had 
been a very great mistake.”’ 

It was now Roy's turn to look amazed. 

**I do not know what you are alluding 
to, for I certainly never wrote you such 
a letter.”’ 

**Can you deny your own handwriting ?”’ 
exclaimed Marjorie, indignantly. ‘‘I have 
the letter with me now—I will show it you 
if you like,”’ 

She drew out her little pocket-book, in 
which she had put the letter when she re- 
ceived it—and which never left her person 
—and handed it to Roy, who could hardly 
believe the evidence of his senses as he 
perused it. 

* You will not attempt to say the writing 
is not yours?’’ she said, with the faintest 
trace of scorn on her lips. 

He looked at her for a moment before 
replying, then said, solemnly,— 

‘* I cannot say the writing is not mine, 
because it is impossible an imitation could 
be so good; but I swear ‘to you by al! I 
hold sacred—and remember? that in a few 
weeks’ time I may be a dead man—this 
is the firkt time Iam consciously aware of 
having set eyes on those lines, When 1 
wrote them—if I did write them—I must 
have been in a state of somnambulism 
or’’—a sudden inspiration seized him 
—‘‘or mesmerism! By Heaven, Marjorie, 
I believe 1 have hit on a solution of the 
problem, and, if so, we have both been the 
victims of a vile plot. Will you listen to 
me while I tell you the whole story of my 
acquaintance with Mrs. Fanning ?”’ 

The young giri drew back with a move- 
ment of repulsion, and he added quickly,— 

‘Believe me, there is nothing in the 
account that could offerid the ear of the 
most fastidious woman; you may trust nie 
for that,’’ and then he told her what the 
reader already knows, including the inci- 
dent of the mesmeric trance into which he 
had been thrown by Mrs. Fanning on the 
occasion of his first visit to the Lodge. 
** You may depend upon it,’ he concluded, 
‘‘that she dictated that letter to me while 

was unconscious, and it was a_ plot 
arranged between her and Geoffrey Wyund- 
ham. 1 mistrusted that man from the first 
time I saw him, and I always had an idea 
that he would somehow come between us. 
How could you think it possible,” he went 
on, reproachfully, “that I should write 
such words to you? Had I not in the 
letters that I realiy did write assured you 
of my love?"’ 

**] received no letters from you after our 
meeting in the wood, when I told you of 
Geoffrey’s claim, and the probability that 
we should lose all our money.” 


‘* And you thought the prospective loss] 


of your fortune would change my feelings 
towards you?’’ 

‘What alternative had I?’’ asked the 
girl, with drooping head. ‘‘I could not 
doubt your own handwriting.”’ 

**No, bnt you might have suspected 
treason—as I do now, for I feel a conviction 
that that villain Geoffrey intercepted my 
letters, and conspired with Mrs. Fanning to 
make me write this——’’ 

** Bat he did not know Mrs. Fanning!” 
interrupted Marjorie, who was, of course, 
unaware of what Roy had already learned 
from the detective. 

s. “* We say that he did know her—in fact, 
that he was intimately connected with her, 
and that is what wo want to prove at the 





‘trial. Ah! Marjorie, will you not believe 
me when I declare that I have spoken the 
truth regarding this woman, and that my 
heart has never. once wavered in its alle- 
giance to you ?’’ 

Involuntarily he held out his arms as he 
spoke, and she, looking into the clear can- 
dour of his eyes, wondered how she could 
ever have doubted him, and responded by 
leaning her head on his shoulder, and mur- 
muring some incoherent words, which it was 
impossible for him to hear, but whose 
meaning he was quick to divine. 

What though the darkness of gloom of the 
prison cel] was about them, and a hideous 
accusation lowered over one of their heads? 
Love recks not of outward conditions, but 
is, in its first sweet ecstasy, sufficient unto- 
itself ! i 

Just then there came the ominous rattling 
of keys in the lock, and the turnkey ap- 
peared to intimate that the interview had } 
lasted quite long enough. In his presence 
it was impossible to do more than wish each 
other a formal ‘ good-bye,” but Marjorie 
contrived to whisper,— 

‘*T will come again soon,’”’ and went out, 
feeling as if her whole being had undergone 
some subtle and wonderful change since 
she entered the cell a quarter-of-an-hour 
ago. 





CHAPTER XLIi. 


THER day of the trial had come ; the court 
was crowded to excess, people having come 
from twenty and thirty miles distance in 
order to hear the case that had attracted so 
much interest on acconnt of its romantic 
incidents, and the comparative youth of the 
people concerned. 

Pale, but with an unmoved expression, 
the prisoner was brought in, and placed at 
the bar, and a little thrill of excitement 
passed through the people assembled when 
he stood up, and cast a swift, comprehen 
sive glance round that sea of human faces. 

Suddenly his expression changed, and a 
curious look came in his eyes, as they rested 
on Marjorie Wyndham, sitting beside her 
father in a somewhat conspicuous position, 
while near them stood Geoffrey, his dark 
face gloomy and sullen, and his hand pulling 
nervously at his moustache. 

Marjorie, in spite of his remonstrances, 
had insisted on going to the eourt, and 
rather than let her come alone with her 
father, he had determined to accompany 
them, not unmindfnu! of the fact that his 

resence at the side of the young girl would 
gall and wormword to the prisoner. 

The counsel for the Crown opened the 
case in a brief but very telling speech, first 
of all ging the jury not to be influenced 
in the prisoner’s favour by the fact of his 
being a gentleman, which fact, in effect, 
only aggravated his crime. He then men- 
tioned the-chief points against the prisoner 
~-his having taken Mrs. Fanning to the 
Temperance Hotel, his visits to the Lodge, 
which were undisputed, although the 
prisoner declared that he had never in- 
tended seeing her, but had come down fora 
very different purpose. What that purpose 
was he declined to say,and the counsel asked 
the jury whether it was likely he would 
persist in this refusal if he had indeed any 
other reason for coming to Wyndhamstowe. 
Then there was the fact of a pistol being 
found in his possession, identical with the 
one discovered at the lodge, and the coindi- 
dence was too strange to be overlooked. 
The jury must also remember that after the 
commission of the crime he tried to escape 
to France, and this was a faet of some 
significance. All the dead woman's letters 
had been destroyed, so that it was clear he 
feared they might compromise him, and 





there could not be the shadow of a doubt 
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that this clever young architect, who had 
already attained some eminence in his pro- 
fession, and whom people believed to be a 
man of highest honour and principle, had 
first of all, been the lover of the murdered 
woman, and then deliberately murdered her 
when his fickle fancy had tired of her. 

No doubt it was a strong speech, and told 
fearfully against the prisoner ; indeed, Roy 
himself, listening to it with rapt attention, 
was influenced by it, and felt anew how 
hopeless was his case, 

Then the witnesses were called, and we 
will not weary the reader with a repetition 
of their cvidence, which was the same as 
has already been given in former pages. 

One incident, however, must be men- 
tioned, and it occurred during the cross- 
examination of Bessie Webber. 

A Jeather writing case, much battered 
and dilapidated, was shown her, and she 
was asked if she had ever seen it before. 
Her answer was an immediate affirmitive, 
and she went on to declare that it was the 

e belonging to her late mistress, which 
fa disappeared on the night of the murder. 
She was very clear on this point, and in re- 
examination declared positively that she 
had seen her mistress making notes on the 
case on the very afternoon of the fatal day, 
so that it was impossible it could have been 
taken away before. 

After all the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion had been examined, Roy's counsel 
began to speak; but though he was both 
eloquent and clever, his speech somehow 
struck the listeners with a sense of im- 
potence, of helpfulness, that he himself was 
perfectly cognizant of, and which chilled 
both speaker and audience. 

It was a relief when he sat down and the 
witnesses for the defence were called. The 
first of these was Mr. Fraser, of Glen Royal, 
who declared the prisoner was his grandson, 
and who said that the pistol found in Roy’s 
bag by the policeman was the one that had 
formerly belonged to the young man's 
father, who, he was quite sure, did not 

sess a pair of them. Cross-examination 
could not shake his evidence in the least, 
bat he added that the mystery of Mrs. 
Fanning possessing a pisto! of exactly the 
same kind might. be explained by the 
supposition that her mother had been the 
original owner of the pair, and had given 
one of them to Rvy’s father years ago. 

A little murmur of incredulity ran 
throughthe Court. Of course the coinci- 
dence might be true, but it was too strange 
and farfetched not to challenge disbelief. 

Then followed the head of the firm in 
which Roy had been employed, but he could 
say no more than that Mr. Fraser had 
given him every satisfaction, that he be- 
lieved him to be an upright and honourable 
man, and totally incapable of committing 
the crime with which he was charged- 

This was satisfactory as for as it went, 
but it did not help the prisoner's case in 
any great degree, and after this witness 
had gone down there was a pause. — 

Then a strange thing happened—one that 
the people who witnessed it would never 
forget. Marjorie Wyndham stood ap, pale, 
and trembling a little, but with steadfast 
resolution in her luminous eyes, as she 
tarned towards the judge. : 

‘““My lord, I wish to give evidence on 
behalf of the accused,’’ she said in a clear 
and rather loud voice, and then she quietly 
stepped into the witness-box, in spite of 
Roy's evident perturbation at this unex- 
pected action on her part; : 

Phe counsel was taken by surprise, but 
Wise whispered a few words in his ear that 
partly explained matters, and then Mar- 
jorie’s examaintion began, she being per- 
mitted te tell what she had to say almost 
without interruption. 
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She commenced by saying that there had 
existed a semi ment between herself 
and the accused, and that he had more than 
once come down to Wyndhamstowe to see 
her. Then she went on to tell of the letter 
she had received, which she believed had 
been dictated to him by Mrs. Fanning, and 
declared her conviction that he had been 
the victim ofa plot. ; 


Here the counse] for the prosecution 
interposed, saying that what she believed 
was not evidence, but everyone felt that 
the heroic girl had done much in her 
ljover’s favour, for she had given the reason 
for those visits of his to Wyndhamstowe, 
which he had declined to explain, and on 
which the opposite side had laid such 
stress. 

Marjorie’s was the last evidence given 
that night before the adjotrnment of the 
Court till the next day, and she went 
home with a heavy heart, fearing that in 
spite of everything, Roy must be con- 
deuned. 

Prejudiced as she was in his favour, she 
was yet bound to acknowledge that the 
ease for the prosecution was infinitely 
stronger than that for the defence. 

Nothing could have been more insolent 
than Geoffrey's behavour that night. In- 
eensed to a degree beyond description by 
Marjorie’s unexpected appearance in the 
witness-box, he tried to revenge himself 
by assuming the airs of a master in the 
house where he had hitherto been—osten- 
sibly, at least—a guest. He ordered the 
butler to bring up some different wine at 
dinner, and when the old servant looked at 
his master fot directions, burst into violent 
invectives. 

‘Curse you!’’ be exclaimed, aléhough 
Marjorie was at the table, and in her 
presence he ‘had hitherto bridled lis 
passion. ‘* Why don't you do asf bid you? 
1 am master here, not that old man who has 
kept me out of ~ ee place for so long, 
and I'll let you all know it, too. Fetch me 
up the Tokay, I tell you, and be quick 
about it!’’ : 

But the squire, who wonld have borne a 
good deal on his own account, could not 
brook this insult to his daughter. 

“ Sir,’ he said, rising, and speaking with 
a dignity he could at times well assume. 
‘Do you forget there is alady in the room, 
and that your language is abominable ? ”’ 

“‘Ha—ha!’’ laughed Geoffrey, who, it 
may be observed, had already been drinking 
hard, ‘‘a lady who tells the public how she 
kept assignations with her lover—her 
pauper lover—who threw her over for the 
sake of the woman he brought to live within 
a mile or so of her gates! Great respect is 
due to her, 1am sare. Fraser has set the 
exawple of showing it.”” 

_The squire, beyond himself with rage, 
lifted his arm, and would have struck Ene 
insolent coward had not Marjorie herself: 
interposed. 

‘“*Papa!'’ she exclaimed, hastily. ‘‘ Take 
no notice of him; he is intoxicated, and, 
besides that, is too low to be worthy of your 
contempt even.” 

“I like that!’ laughed Geoffrey, who, 
however, had adroitly moved his position, 
80 as to be out of reach of the old man’s 
arm. ‘* Twas too low to be accepted as your 
future husband, I suppose ? ’’ 

The squire turned upon bim with flashing 
eyes. 

“T tell you that if I had known what you 
were I would have cut my tongue out rather 
than have given my consent to your marry- 
ing her." 

“Then I suppose you mean you would 
rather have given up Wyndham Abbey and: 
all its lands? "’ . 

“* Yes—a thousand times rather. I defy 
you, Geoffrey Wyndham. * I tell you: to do! 
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wey worst, and I will fight you to the bitter 

Geoffrey was partially sobered by this 
sudden and unlooked-for boldness on the 
part of the squire, whom he had hitherto 
moulded as wax in his hands ; but the fact 
was, the squire had only just awoke to a 
knowledge of the real nature of the man he 
had to deal with. 

Up to the present Geoffrey had been con- 
stantly on his guard, and had kept up his 
assumed character with great skill. The 
events of the day, however, added to the 
quantity of brandy he had drank, had 
brought out all his worst qualities, and 
made him, in his passion, totally reckless of 
consequences. 

‘* You are very brave,’’ he sneered, turn- 
pa Baia the squire to his daughter, ‘* but 
fight as you may you will wotconquer me, 
and in a month from now you will both be 
penniless—dependent on my charity.’’ 

“*That remains to be proved," said a quiet 
voice at the doorway, and all three looking 
up in astonishment at the interruption, 
beheld the sphinx-like features of Wise. 
‘* Excuse my disturbing you thus, squire, 
-but my business is important. It shall wait, 
however, until you have finished dinner if 
you like."’ 

“We have finished already,’’ said Mar- 
jorie, quickly, and then the detective turned 
round and opened the door wide. 

** Please walk in, ladies and gentlemen,”’ 
he said, with a bow, and there entered 
three ple—two men and a woman—all 
senburnt,rough-looking individuals, dressed 
in a somewhat birarre fashion, but perfectly 
at their caso, even under circumstances 
that must, at least, have been novel. 

The sight of them made Geoffrey stagger 
back, and his face grey ashen grey. 

** What does this mean?’’ he muttered, 
and the answer was given by Lord St. Croix, 
who was the last to come in, and who care- 
fully closed the door after him. 

“It means, Mr. James Stone, that you 
have come to the end of your tether—it 
means that your villainy has found you out, 
and that itis ina fair way to have its just 
reward.’ ° 

* Aye, aye, Jim!’’ observed one of the 
new comers, with a sage nod, ‘‘ you always 
was clever, but you've been too clever by 
half this time! ”’ 

And then St. Croix proceeded to explain 
matters. It secmed he and his companions 
had only landed that very day, and, instead 
of telegraphing, had come straight down to 
Wyndhamstowe, not knowing until they 
were in the train, and had bought a paper, 
that the trial was proceeding. 

He did not enter into details of the diffi- 
culty he had experienced in Melbourne in 
tracing out the writer of the letter that lrad 
come for Mrs. Fanuing after her death, but 
contented bimself with saying lie had even- 
tually found her, and prevailed upon her to 
come over to England in the intercsts of 
justice (and with the promise of a lirge re- 
ward) in order to give evidence. 

On showing her the likeness of the dead 
woman this person (whose name was Mara- 
quita Castro) immediately identified it as a 
photograph of the friend to whom she had 
written in England, and added that this 
friend had gone to London to look for her 
hasband—or, at least, the man who had 
passed as her husband—James Stone. 

On being further questioned, she added 
that Stone had deserted his so-called wife 
some time ago, but that she was a woman of 
strong will and undaunted courage, that she 
was passionately in love with Stone, and de- 
clared she*would never rest until she had 
found him. 

She took her maiden. name of Fanning, 
and Madame Castro was in a position to 
prove that her mother had actually been 










the person who gave the pisto! to Roy’s 

r, as she, being an old friend of the- 
Fannings, had often heard her mentiou the 
circumstance, 

She also gave St. Croix valuable hints as 
to how he could find Stone’s former friends 
and companions, and, guided by this, he 
had succeeded in discovering two of them, 
who professed their entire willingness to 
give all the information in their power, and 
the mystery he had unravelled by their aid 
was, indeed, a strange one. 

It appeared that amongst the gang of 
bushrangers, of whomStone was chief, there 
was a young man called Jeff Wyndham, who 
sometimes boasted that he was heir to large 
estates in England, but who was himselfa 
fugitive from justice, having shot a com 
panion during some drunken quarrel. 

No one took much notice of his assertions, 
and when he died through a wound given 
him by a stranger whom he had attacked 
and robbed, James Stone took possession of 
all his papers and effects. 

This was allowed to be quite just by tho 
rest of the gang, as he and the deceased had 
been great friends, and were very much like 
each other in appearance—indeed, it had 
been this resemblance that had made them 
acquainted with each other in the first 
instance. 

Soon after the death of *‘ Jeff Wyndham” 
some members of the gang were appre- 
hended, and the others scattered themselves 
in different parts of the country, while it 
was understood that their former leader, 
Stone, had gone to England. 

Ali this St. Croix told, while the squire 
and his daughter listened intently, and the 
mae who bad wrought so much misery stood 
silent, with bent head and folded arms. 

“And now,” said the viscount, turning 
to the two men he had brought over, “‘ are 
you ready to swear that this man who calls 
himself Geoffrey Wyndham is your former 
companion, James Stone ?”’ 

They both answered in the affirmative, 
while the Spanish woman added, emphati- 
eally, 

‘*T also can swear to his identity, and 
I will swear, too, that I have often seen 
the sheath of the dagger that you showed 
me in his possession."’ 

The detected villain made no effort to 
contradict these three; perhaps he felt 
the evidence was too strong against him. 

** All right,” he said, nonchalantly. ‘‘ I've 
played a bold game, and it has failed. I 
throw up the ecards. You’'—turning to the 
squire—‘‘can keep your lands, and you— 
to Marjorie—‘‘ can be true to your lover. I 
wish you joy, both of you.’’ 

He was walking towards the door when 
Wise stepped before him and stopped him. 

‘* Waita moment, Mr, Stone. There is an- 
other little matter:to be consideréd before 
you go. Do you remember that writing- 
ease which was produced in Court to-day ? 
Well, that was found pushed up the chimmey 
of the old summer-house at the back of the 
Abbey, and, as it happens, you were seen 
entering that summer-house one day last 
week, and when you came oul it was 
noticed that you locked the door. This 
small piece of intelligence came to my 
knowledge, and I caused the summer-house 
to be searched, with the result of finding 
the case.”’ 

‘Who saw me there?’’ asked Stone—as 
we will now call him—savagely. 

“The young man who was supposed to be 
under-help to the gardner, but who was, in 
reality, a detective under my orders,’ 
responded Wise, with a grin. ‘‘ | can assure 
you that he has kept a very sharp look-out 
on your movements, Mr. Stone, and not one 
of them has been suffered to escape him ! ’’ 

**Carse him—and you too!” 

“Thank you,’’—with a low bow-~‘! we 
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are both very much. obfiged 
wishes, 
you were the husband of . Fannin 
(whether your marriage was legal or not 
cannot tell),-that she followed you here, and 
that it was in order to be near you that she 
took the Lodge, they will not be quite so 
ready to condemn Mr. Roy Fraser. Under 
the circumstances, I shall arrest you on 
suspicion of having murdered Isabel Stone, 
alias Elizabeth Fanning ! ”’ 

*T did not do it!’’ he cried, hoarsely, 
and glaring round like a hunted animal 
brought to bay. ‘I never left Wyndham 
Abbey on the night of the murder.” 

** We can prove otherwise, for you were 
scen to leave it by the butler at twelve 
og and you returned about an hour 
ater.”’ 

‘tIt is false! If the butler saw me, why 
did he not say se before ?”’ 

“ Because he had no idea that your goings 
ouWand comings in had any bearing what- 
ever upon the murder, and it did not strike 
him’ to mention the incident until I ques- 
tioned him,”’ 

There was a minute’s pause, during which 
Stone seemed to be deliberating within 
himself, 

**I suppose,’’ he said, presently “that 
these facts would have been brought 
forward at the trial to-morrow ?’’ 

** They would,’’ returned Wise, with com- 
posure, “only they would not have made 
one an effect on the jury as they will now 











; we cal prove your former connection 
with the murdered woman. You see there 
ix no doubt about the writing case, and Mr. 
Fraser could not possibly have put it into 
the summer-house, could he?” 


(To be continued neat week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1989. Back 
Nos. can be vbtained through any Newsagent.) 








THE BEST DAY. 


Some skies may be gloomy, 
Some moments be sad, 
But everywhere, always, 
Some souls must be glad ; 
For true is the saying 
Proclaimed by the seer— 
‘** Rach day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year! "’ 


Each day finds a hero, 
Each day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to some one 
A joy without taint ; 
Though it may not be my turn 
Or yours that is near— 
** Fach day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year! ’’ 


The ealendar sparkles 

With the days that have brought 
Some prize that was hoped for, 

Some good that was sought ; 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear— 
** Rach day is the best day 

Of somebody’s year!” 
No sun ever rises, 

But brings joy behind ; 
No sorrow in fetters” - 

The whole earth can bind ; 
How selfish our fretting, 

How narrow our fear— 
** Kach day is the best day, 

Of somebody's year!’”’ 


Books, like friends, should be few and 
Like friends, too, we should 
return to them again and again—for, like 
true friends, tliey will never fail ue—never 


well chosen. 


cease to instruct—never cloy. 


J for your good |: 
I think when the jury is told that 
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Statistics 

WRN THR WORLD Witt BE FoLu.—The 
world is not full yet, but it is getting on. 
The Cosmopolitan has been making some 
interesting calculations on the subject. Tf, 
it points out, wé6 apply to the fature growth 
of the world’s population, the rate of 
increase that has obtained during the nine- 
teenth century—one person per hundred 
per year—we obtain the following fore- 
cast :—In the year 1900, there was 1,600 


.million persons, or 31 persons to each square 


mile; in the year 2000 there will be 4,328 
million persons, or 83 persons to each square 
mile; in the year 2100 there will be 11,706 
million persons, or 225 persons to each 
square mile; in the year 2200 there will 
be 31,662 million persons, or 609 persons to 
each square mile; in the year 2250 there 
will be 52,073 million persons, or 1,001 
persons to each square mile. As there are 
52 million. square miles of land on the 
earth, and as we are to consider 1,000 
persons to each square mile as the equiva- 
lent. of the world’s being full, it follows 
that we want a world population 52,000 
million of persons to fulfil this condition. 
A glance at the above statement of growth 
in the world’s population shows that the 
necessary growth from 1,600 million in the 
year 1900 to the 52,000 million of persons 
wanted for our purpose will eventuate in 
in the year 2250, over 350 years ahead of the 
present time, when it may be necessary to 
hang outa notice to the effect thatthe 
world is full to the utmost limit. 


Gems 


War we call our despair is often anly 
the peinful eagerness of unfed hope. 

Goserr has been aptly defined as putting 
two and two together, and making it five. 

Hx who, meeting a pleasant temptation, 


stops to shake hands with it, will generally. 


end by going with it wherever it chooses 
to lead him. 


Fashion Notes. 


AN effective outing hat is a turban of fancy 
braid in the natural sunburnt tint, having a 
low oval crown and wide, loosely turned up 
brim. White silk mull may be wound in 
soft folds about the crown, and a pair of 
white wings placed in front, dividing so 
that they rest-on either side of the crown. 

A novel idea in trimming is a wreath of 
ivy geranium. The foliage is extremely 
delicate, lending itself to any shape, and 
the pale pink or red blossoms are pretty in. 
various combinations. 

Cotton gloves are much in favour this 
year. They wash, wear, and fit so well that 
they are economical and attractive, and 
without much expense a woman can wear 
clean gloves, an important essential. 

Effective picture frames have the founda- 
tion of the outer bark of a tree, and set 
upon it a design in leaves made of thin 
shavings of the wood. There is a large 
part of the bark uncovered and the frames 
are very attractive. 

The most decorative things in lamps now 
are those of cut glass. They come upon 
long, slender standards, with chimneys aud 
globes all of the cut glass. There is no 
metal except that necessary in the burner. 
The cutting is more or less elaborate, 
according to the desigus, and the lamps are 
beautifal. 

Military jackets are in the very height of 
favour this year, either as separate wraps 
or asa part of the walking gown. 

Neat and pretty are the lace fichus and 
berthas worn with thin gowns as a shoulder 
wrap, and a befitting accompaniment to the 
becoming pieture hate. 








Society 

Ir has beey officially notified at Homburg 
that his Majesty may be expected to arrive 
there either on or about the 12th August. 
For many years Homburg has been fihiec 
King’s favonrite holiday resort, though, as 
a ‘‘oure,”’ he found Marienbad more 
beneficial, and it is his wish to be near his 
sister the Empress Frederick that takes him 
to Homburg. While there this year he wil! 
drink the Marieubad waters. 

Now that the date of the Coronation has 
been fixed, Her Majesty is taking ever- 
increasing interest in all the arrangemeats 
proposed. Shoe herself would “have pre- 
ferred being crowned by the King, imme- 
diately after his own coronation, as is the 
graceful Russian custom; but, unfortr- 








nately, such an innovation would b> 
against all precedent, Consequently both 
the Ki and Queen will be crowned by the 


Archbishop of Canterbury. In the matter 
of her own royal robes, the Queen is again 
bound by the laws of precedent ; but she is 
taki a keen interest in the models for 
the resses’ robes, into which a great 
deal of gold lace will probably be intro- 
duced. _ 

THe latest accounts of the Empress 
Frederick are very sad. She is suffering a 
great deal, and not only is she incapable of 
any exertion, but every movement gives her 
pain. She is still most wonderfully patient 
and unselfish, thinking always of others 
instead of herself. She is looking forward 
with the greatest eagerness to the arrival 
of the King, and of Princess Beatrice who 
will be at Nauheim about the 2nd of 
August; but it is by her own wish that- 
they have not left England before. During 
the absence of the Getman Emperor on 
board the Hohensollern for his usual holiday 
cruise in the North Sea, the Empress has 
been staying at Homburg, and has rarely 
allowed a day to pass without driving over 
to Friedrichschof. Once or twice she was 
accompanied by Prince Ritel Fritz who is a 
great favourite of the Empress Frederick. 

THB doyen of hereditary Sovereigns, 
Adolphe, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
entered upon his eighty-fifth year on July 
24th. Not only is he easily first in the 
matter of age, but he ascended a throne 
nine years before the Emperor of Austria, 
who has reigned longer thananyone. This 
paradox is explained by the fact that Duke 
Adolphe of Nassau was deprived of his 
duchy in 1866, and lived four-and-twenty 
years as a private person before inheriting 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in 1890. 
The Grand Duke (who is a descendant of 
our Geo Il.) has an only son, who has 
four daughters, and an only brother, who is 
married morganatically, so that there may 
be difficulties ahead as to the succession in 
Luxemburg. There are now four octogen- 
arian Sovercigns—the Pope, the Grand 
Duke Adolphe, the King of Denmark, and 
the Grand Dake of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


A Peeress’'s robe is rather a costly 
garment, and three figures would barely 
cover the expenses of it if carried out 
according to the prescribed rules. Con- 
sequently many of the Peeresses are 
economising by having them made of 
cotton-backed velvet, and it is expected 
that. very few of them will be lined 
throughout with real ermine, Few of the 
Peers, too, seem inclined to spend much 
money on their coronets, whieh is not 
surprising, as they will only have them on 
their heads for the brief interval when the 
King is actually wearing his crown. Very 
few coronets are made of silver or silver- 
gilt; the majority of them are either of 
some light and less costly metal, while 
others are of wood, glorified by gilding. 
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Facetie. | 


POLIGEMAN: ‘‘T arrest ‘you.’’ Innocen 
Stranger : ‘‘ What for? ’’ Policeman: ‘‘ None | 
av yer back talk. Oil foind some rason be- | 
toon eere and the station.”’ 


FRepDy (after a Bible lesson): “ Mamma, | 
I don’t see why the brother of the prodigal | 
son should:have made such a fugs ; it wasn't | 


ing very grand to have veal for 


MARIA: ** It's no use my trying to please | 
you with my cooking ; you are never satis- | 
fied.” John: ‘‘ You could suit me exactly | 
if you'd only try.”” ‘‘How?” ‘ By hiring | 
a,cook.'” 


Harness: “dam afraid it is not | 

for my money that you come | 

e , Ww 2"* You are | 

cruel to say go. : gan your money | 
t] ke 


without Sad pi 
OLD GENTLEMAN: “Little boy, I jini 


| 
grieved to see you smoking a cigarette.” | 
Willy ; ** What are yer talkin’ ’bont? Yer! 
don’t s’pose a.gent wid my allowance can’ 
sport a meexschaym | ’” 


LADY (60 sea captain): “ How do you: 
manage to.find your way across the ocean ?'’, 
Captain: ‘* By the compass. The needle, 
always points to the North.” ‘ But sup-;| 
pose you wish to go South ?"’ i 

‘FREDDY, you have a new baby at the, 
house, haven’t you?’ ‘‘ Yeth’nm.’’ *“* What; 
does little sister think about him?” ‘She! 
says he’s too sweet for anything.” ‘ And 
what do you think about him?” “I think’ 
he’s a darned nuisance.’’ 


AN old salt had just heard 
a captain under whom he ae the 
Tie ct cat, OF she reared egee 
eold salt. ‘* ture. E 1,”*! 
“ And the sight kind of tar apailor, I 
tell you—at the post of, ,”’ commented 
the old salt with much emp : ; 


for me, ; 
here so 


of! 
many) 





tlw 


* asked: begun 


' out of your system.”’ 


ne a pay meer een asain arenes 


Auntie: “I suppose you are a good little 
Christian boy, Bobby, of course?" Bobby 
(dubiously): *‘ Well, I don’t know. Willie 
affles is a Christian boy, and I wouldn’t 
like to be like him.”’ Auntie : #‘ What's the 
matter with Willie?’ Bobby : ‘‘ Every boy 
half his age in school can lick him." 


MERCHANT: ‘‘See here. I gave you a 
Waterbury watch for a Christmas present, 
and told you never to be late ‘at your post 
again.’’ Tardy Cash Boy: ‘ Yessir.” ‘* Do 
you wind it every morning when you get 
up as I told yon?” ‘ Yessir.” ‘Thea: 
what made you so late this: morning?” 
“ Winding it.” 


Scen#—A chemist’s shop in aamall Scotch 
town (time, the Sabbath morn). Enter small 
boy (loq.): ‘“‘Gee’s a penn'arth o’ soap?" 
Chemist: ‘‘Na, na, laddie;-ye'l) get nae 
soap on the Sawbath.’’ Small Boy: ‘‘ Whit 
for, no? Il seed ye sell alassie a bawhee’s 
worth o’ sweeties th’ noo.”’ Chemist:) 
‘“*Ay, ay; bitthey wis tae sook i’ the kirk!”’ 


Mrs. BRISKE: “ Johnny, did the doctor 
call while Iwas ont?’’ Little Johnny 
(stopping his play): ‘ Yes’m; ho felt my 
pulse, an’ looked at my tongue, and shook 
his head, and said it was a very serious 
case, and he left this prescription and sald 
he’d call again before night.’ Mrs. Briske: 
* Gracious me! It wasn’t yon I sent him to 
see ; it was the baby.”’ , 


A Docror’s Sgniovs BLowpER.—‘‘I am’ 
satisfied now that I have madea professional | 
blunder in your case,"’ the physician said,’ 


potingdbe symptoms of his patient. Patient : 
‘ya b 


under, do-tor? Don't I seem to be 

Doctor: ‘ Yon) 
Your malady had 
to interest me exceedingly, and I 
wanted to see what it would develop into, 
if allowed to run, but I stupidly gave you a 
prescription that has knocked it entirely 


improving fast enough?” 
are improving too fast. 
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Marriage, Weddings, and 
the Home. 
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Duties of the Best Man—Groomsmen: 


for the Ceremony—Giving away the Bride— 
B. ing the Kegister—Pavours—Leaving the Church— 
After the Ceremony: Reception of Sopot 
~ at or Lanchyon—The edding 
vi ere to geo-—Hotele and their Coat in t Bri 
i—Tickete—Hints on Dress.ard Luggag 
a Couatry House—Tre Homecoaiing—Carde—The First “ At Home "—Abont 


in Rods—Choice of Wali Pa 
te-—Carpets v. Curtains — Furniture — Bedrooms—-1 he 


Barriers to Matrimony— 


— Bridesmaids’ Presente— 
ganist and Cno'r—-Guards of Honour— 


Bri id—Carriages to Church— 


ting the Bride and Bride 
tke—Tea—Ftiquette of Gueots 
itain— 
e—The Loan 
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| shall I say?”’ 


: too.’”’ 


| the track of them! 
" was it? ’’ 





Miss Srmparica: “Dear Mrs. Brown, | 
miss that good-looking servant of yours. 
Where is she?’’ Mrs. B.: ‘‘She was 50 
ineffably, insufferably, densely stupid that 
I had te part with her.”” Miss S.: “1 am 
sosorry. I always sympathise with » 
woman too obtuse to earn her own living. 
Where ig the poor girl? Mrs. B.: ** Doing 
well and Ai money. She runs au 
enquiry and intelligence office.”’ 


‘“*Surra! Smith!’’ he called in a lond 
voice to a man a hundred feet ahead of hin 
on Michigan avenue. The man halted and 
saluted as the second came up. ‘* Hallo} 
Green.” “By George! " exclaimed the 
first, as hé came up, ‘I have made a wis- 
take. You are not Smith.’’ ‘'No, I an 
not.” ‘And I am not Green.’ “* No. 
‘‘ Well, well! Were you just going in after 
adrink?’’ “No, sir.” ‘Neither was J. 
Isn't it curious how things do happen!’’ 

“Scena —- Brighton Esplanade. Young 
Lady (who was younger thirty years ago, to 
that jolly clubite, Smith): ‘*‘ Do you remem- 
ber, Geo—Mr, Smith, how a year or so, that 
is ten years ago, I refused on almost this 
very spot your offer of marriage.” Smith : 
“Oh, yes, I remember it well enough. 
(She determined to swim the Niagara cr 
drown): ‘‘ Well, George, I was a silly girl 
then, and I did not know how to appr« ciate 

our offer. I have changed my, mind now. 

mith : **So have I!’’ 


Sax was WiLLmG Hk sHOULD START.-- 
“Darling,”’ he sighed. ‘'1 would go to the 
end of the world for you. Speak but the 
word, and I will flee to the uttermost corner 
of the yniverge to prove my! devotion. 
“Well,” smiled the fair young girl, whtle 
the tender light of her sou) basked in |am- 
bent radiance ‘in her glorious eyes, :‘‘ sup- 
pose you trot along, Henry? That new 
trust magnate is goming this afternoon, and 
I don't want you mooning around and spoil- 


| ing # good catch.” 


Tur Rev. Mr. Perkins being called upon 
suddenly to address a Sunday scliool, 
thought he would get a few original ideas 
from his young bearers. ‘' Children,” said 
he, ‘‘I want some of you to tell me what ! 
shall talk to you about to-night. What 
At dixst there was no re- 
sponse. “That bright little fellow over 


4 there,” eaid he, pointing toa youngater on 


one af the back seats, ‘* what shall T say to 
you to-night?’’ In a little piping voice 


i} game the answer: “Say amen and sit 
t ” 


down 
Two,SMART Wompn.—Mother-(anxioualy) : 


‘1 “J am told that your husband plays poker 


every night at the elub—plays for money 
Marvicd Daughter: ‘‘That’s all 
right. He gives me all his winnings-—— 


1* What? Do you-—” ‘‘And tre always 
| plays with Mr. Nexdoor?”’ 


‘““What differ- 


eoce can that make?” ‘‘ Mrs. Nexdoor 


| makesther husband give her his winuings, 
| too, and then she gives the mgney to me, 
} and J hand her what m 
4 hers, and so we both 


husband wen from 
ave about twice as 
mugh monoy as we could get ont of them 
otherwise.’’ 


Onpy A Guimpie.— Detective : ‘‘ Did you 


| see. aman and woman driving past heré in 
a dogeart about an 


hour ago?” 5. 
‘“‘Ah, we are getting on 
What kind of a horge 
“They wore driving #o fest | 
didn't notice that. But the woman had on 
a Seotch mohair and wool jacket of ¢r- 
quoise blue, last year’s style with stitched 
lines, @ white pique skirt with deep, cir- 


Blank : ** Yes.”’ 


'} cular flounce, a satin straw het, tilted and 
| rather fiat, trimmed with hyd 


geas ant! 
loops of pale blue surah, and herthair was 


done up pompadour. That's ali Ihad time 
to see.” 
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Helpful Talks, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





MAUDE Hops.—There is a great discrep- | 
ayicy in the ages, but if you really love and 
respect him you will not be doing wrong in | 
marrying him, but be quite sure of your 
own heart. | 


PopptE.—Have nothing to do with him till | 
you are quite certain whether the first mar- 
riage was legal. From your statement we 
should infer that in marrying you he would | 
be committing bigamy. | 


VERA.—It is a lady's prerogative to select | 
whom she shall or shall not invite to call | 
upon her. It would be decidedly impolite | 
for the gentleman to thrust his attentions 
upon either male or female acquaintances. 
Currous. —- Thomas Campbell was the | 
author of the lines :— 2 
‘The world was sad—the 
wild ; 
And man, the hermit, sighed-—till woman | 
smiled ! ”’ 
They occur in his “‘ Pleasures of Hope.”’ 


BonnikE Bess.-—-It would be very indiscreet 
for parties to get married under such cir- | 
cumstances, . They would run great risk of | 
making themselves miserable. The good, | 
old-fashioned way of allowing a reasonable 
time for acquaintance and courtship before | 
marriage is much to be preferred. 


SOLDIERS THREE.—-A colour-sergeant is a 
sergeant detailed to carry the regimental | 
colours. He is usually selected for military 
deportment and soldierly bearing, and when 
carrying the colouts is escorted by a guard 
of seven corporals. In the British service 
he has a distinct rank. 


MonA.—No well-bred man will enter a 
lady’s house unless invited to do so; con- 
sequently, one who deliberately :walks In 
with the lady he has escorted home, should 
devote some of his leisure moments to the 
study of social etiquette before again ven- 
turing forth into polite society. 

JOSEPHINE.—When writing to a gentleman 
the manner.in which a lady should address. 
him depends greatly upon the degree of | 
intimacy existing between them. If he isa | 
near friend she may head the communica- | 
tion ‘‘ Dear Mr. Blank;” in other rary 
such a familiar form would not’ be admis- 


garden. was a 
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Musreran.+Of the origin of musi¢ no 
certain knowlege can be obtained, nor is it 
easy to determine what it was in its primi- 
tive state. It was in all probability coeval 
with man, and it may almost be assumed 
that vocal music preceded that of instru- 
ments. ~The first traces of the art were 
found in Egypt, where it was undoubtedly 
catried to a high degree of perfeetion. 


InrEsraTs.—If you should be left a widow, 
and. your father-in-law should die without 
leaving a will, all his estate would go to his 
grandchildren ; you would © nothing. 
However, it is probable that if the children 
were minors the courts would arrange that 
you should have charge of them, with an 
allowance for their support and yours dur- 
ing their minority. 

‘LUKEWARM.—Treat the young gentleman 
politely, but with no show of cordiality, 
until he explains his queer treatmentof you, 
his long discontinuance of any attention, 
and his cool, slight bows, when you met him. 
Decidedly, do not let him ‘‘ kiss you, good- 
night,” or any other young man unless you 


are formerly engaged to,him, and even then, 


don’t let him bid you good-night too often. 

ERMENTRUDE.—A lady should not exr 
change photographs with a mere acquaint- 
ance of the opposite sex, no matter how 
‘* handsome, noble and good’’ he may be. 


| By doing so she is running the risk of ex- 


posing herself to misconstruction of her 


| motives by the gentleman as well as others. 
Some people are apt to jump at conclusions, 


and talk about them,’ whether right or 
wrong. 

Wuist.—In every card game, when a pack 
of cards is discovered to be incorrect, the 
following general rule comes into operation : 
‘‘Tf a pack is discovered to be incorrect, 
redundant, or imperfect, the deal in whieh 
the discovery is made is void. All preced- 
ing deals stand good.” A full pack consists 
of 52 cards—four suits of thirteen each— 
and never more ‘than that number except 
when that modern innovation, the joker, is 
employed, which, of course, increases the 
number to 53. 


Tom R.—Doubtiess, ‘‘ Elsie” is even more 
beautiful than you say. Indite in her album 
the following tribute to her beauty, grace 
and virtue :— 

‘‘ Endures the best, my lady frank and fair? 
Love poe her eyes, and blushes deck her 
cheeks ; 


Sweet fragrance of her deeds pervades the 

air— 

Incense that virtue gives—while proudly 
there 

Exalted honour loud her praises speaks.”’ 


Jussiz.—I would gladly help you out of 
pte difficulty, and provide you with a hus- 

and who is not jealous, were it not for 
the fact of your being already married, and 
that I am not engaged in the business 
of trading husbands, horses, or any other 
animate objects. You are to be pitied, in 
one sense of the word, but were doubtless 
aware before you married that your in- 
tended was a jealous man. Having proved 
willing to take him under such conditions, 
I see no way of sg ed the evil. Re- 
frain from giving him any cause for 
jealousy, and perhaps in time he will con- 
quer that greatest of matrimonial misfor- 
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